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GOOD NEIGHBOUR 

POLICY .... 

Co-operation in using the telephone means better service all round. 
Find the right number in the directory—don’t guess. 

Speak distinctly and into the mouthpiece. 

Be brief. Long conversations add to the load on existing facilities. 
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SERVING THE PROVINCE 


♦ ♦♦♦OF THE PEOPLE 

33,000 farmer-members in this province have completed a 
quarter century of effort in ownership and operations of 
country grain handling facilities. 

The growth and progress of their organization, Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, is a demonstration of the willingness of all 
peoples of the province to unite in action for mutual benefit. 

Men of all racial groups have contributed to the building 
of this co-operative which provides a pattern for democracy. 

Icelandic-Canadians have been outstanding in their par¬ 
ticipation by their tolerance and leadership. 


MANITOBA POOL ELEVATORS 
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BOREAL INSTITUTE 
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You can be sure 
of the bottom prices 
every day of the week 
at SAFEWAY! 

Be Sute .... Shop SAFEWAY and Save! 


SAFEWAY 


CANADA SAFEWAY LIMITED 


AACCURDY QUPPL Y CO. Ltd. 

2 WM BUILDERS SUPPLIES and COAL 


READY MIXED CONCRETE 


SARGENT AND ERIN STREETS 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Telephone 37 251 


SAND AND GRAVEL PITS AT BIRD’S HILL, MANITOBA 



/Vcw7rti{ 

IMPOSES 


FLOUR 


THE MAKING OF THE BAKIlfc ! 
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“Q-B” BREAD SATISFIES 

GENERAL BAKERIES LIMITED 

PHONE 37 088 


The Dominion Bank 

Established 1871 
Branches in Greater Winnipeg 

Main Office—Main St. & McDermot Ave. Notre Dame Ave. 8c Sherbrook St. 

Main St. 8c Higgins Ave. Portage Ave. 8c Kennedy St. 

Main St. & Redwood Ave. Portage Ave. 8c Sherbrook St. 

Union Stockyards, St. Boniface, Man. 


A 

Suggestion 

For 

Saving 

Cash in the pocket 
encourages spending. 

You will find it much 
easier to save if you 
open an account with 

The BMK of TORONTO 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 

E X P R E S S Moneu Onden* 


CONVENIENT, SAFE 
PAYABLE AT PAR 

Protect yourself by send¬ 
ing your money this safe, 
convenient way. For ready 
cash while travelling, 
play safe with travellers’ 
cheques. Obtainable at 
any Canadian National 
Railways station, express 
office or write 

Canadian National Express 
Money Order Dept. 

360 McGill Street - Montreal 
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Window Glass Plate Glass 
Windshield Glass 

Store Front Construction 
Glass Brick 

• 

Mirrors A Specialty 

The Consolidated Plate Glass 
(Western) Limited 

373-5 Balmoral St. — Winnipeg 


Crescent Creamery 

Company Limited 


Dealers in “Quality Guarded” 
Dairy Products for over 
44 years 

MILK - CREAM - BUTTER 
ICE CREAM 

PHONE 37 101 


Three Good 
Hotels . . . 


McLaren hotel 

Main & Rupert 


LELAND HOTEL 
William & Albert 


KIRKFIELD HOTEL 

Portage at Parkdale 
Kirkfield Park, Man. 


Fred Dangerfield 
Jas. Dangerfield 


Subscribe to 


ICELANDIC CANADIAN 


Compliments of 


ROSE & 


1 him i 


WEST END’S LEADING 



WINDATT 

Coal Co., Limited 


Est. 1898 


Coal - Coke - Wood 

506 PARIS BUILDING 

927404 


LICENSE No. 2 

John Olafson, Representative 
37 340 
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IT TOOK 
58 YEARS 
TO WRITE 
THIS STORY 



0 This is a story of achievement and service . . and 1949 

is the greatest chapter in the unfolding history of The 
Great West Life. 

Fifty-eight years of exceptional growth and progress are reflected in 
the Annual Statement for 1949. The Company now provides protec¬ 
tion totalling $1,500,000,000 for 425,000 policyholders in Canada 
and the United States. The carefully invested assets, held to meet 
policyholder obligations, have grown to $357,000,000. 

During 1949, $50 millions were paid or credited to living policyhold¬ 
ers and beneficiaries. The Great-West Life agency organization, in 
the same period, arranged 50,000 new policies amounting to $228 
millions. The story, in full, is told in the fifty-eighth Annual State¬ 
ment, now available on request. 

The two thousand men and women of The Great-West Life take 
pride in this record of faithful stewardship and expanding service. 


NEW BUSINESS 
1949 .. $228,000,000 

1948 _ 198,000,000 

BUSINESS IN FORCE 

1949 _ $1,503,000,000 

1948 _ 1,346,000,000 


ASSETS 

1949 _ $357,000,000 

1948 _ 331,000,000 

OBLIGATIONS 

1949 _$340,000,000 

1948 _ 315,000,000 



ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


WINNIPEG,CANADA 


YOUR FUTURE 1$ OUR BUSINESS TODAY 
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7jhe Chait o(, 3celandic J^anguag.e and Jtytexatuxe 


During the past year the Founders’ 
committee has been very successful in 
raising funds for the establishment of 
a Chair of Icelandic Language and 
Literature in The University of Mani¬ 
toba. At the present time $154,000.00 
have been subscribed of which there 
is on deposit in the University the sum 
of $132,696.08. 

On February 16. 1950, the committee 
felt that the time had arrived to give 
every person of Icelandic extraction 
an opportunity to participate regard¬ 
less of the amount of his contribution. 
Since the committee was charged with 
raising funds in units of one thousand 
dollars or more, this plan was adhered 
to but was modified into a working 
plan that has been found convenient 
in the raising of funds from (1) indi¬ 
viduals, (2) organizations, (3) indi¬ 
viduals who wish to establish a found¬ 
er and (4) all others. 

1. Individual founders — The re¬ 
sponse that the committee has had 
from individuals interested in this 
project is well known and has been a 
source of great gratification to the 
committee. Without this enthusiastic 
response, the project was doomed to 
failure. 

2. Organization founders — Every 
one of the five sponsoring organiz¬ 
ations have become founders or are in 
the process of becoming so. In add¬ 
ition to this, there are many other 
groups who will wish to associate them¬ 


selves with this project by becoming 
founders. 

3. Recognition founders — It is in 
this grou,p that honor can be extended 
to Icelanders, both living and deceas¬ 
ed, who have been leaders in their 
community, who have been pioneers 
in many walks of life and indeed to 
anyone whom friends and relatives 
wish to honor. Many groups of Re¬ 
cognition founders have accomplished 
their objective, others are well on the 
way to reaching it and many plan to 
begin in the near future. 

4. Group founders — The committee 
felt that in this category all individ¬ 
uals who want to participate in the 
project could do so without deviating 
from the principle, which was establish¬ 
ed three years ago, of appealing only 
to founders or founder units. The com¬ 
mittee, well aware of the fact that they 
were charged with the duty of raising 
funds in amounts of one thousand 
dollars or more, have adopted this 
method in order to adhere to these 
instructions. The committee is look¬ 
ing for volunteers who will not only 
make donations themselves but will 
also agree to take charge of collections 
in their districts. Receipt Books have 
been prepared for the purpose and 
will be mailed on request. 

Since the University has undertaken 
to take steps to establish the Chair 
when $150,000.00 has been reached the 
committee is of the opinion that this 
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objective will be reached this year and 
the final sum of $200,000.00 a year or 
so later. Their optimism is not with¬ 
out foundation because of the gen¬ 
erous response from many people of 
willingness to work and contribute to- 

7jlte 3oun 


Founders must contribute one 
thousand dollars or more in order to 
qualify. The following are the four 
categories of Founders: 

I. Individual Founders 

This comprises all who personally 
contribute not less than $1,000.00. All 
correspondence in regard to payments 
should be directed to Miss Margret 
Petursson, 45 Home Street, Winnipeg, 
the secretary of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Founders. Cheques 
should be made payable to The Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba and sent to the 
secretary, or to Mr. F. W. Crawford, 
Comptroller, The University of Mani¬ 
toba. 

II. Organization Founders 

This comprises Icelandic organiza¬ 
tions, five of which are already Found 
ers, namely, The Icelandic National 
League, The Icelandic Canadian Club, 
The Icelandic Good Templars of Win¬ 
nipeg, The Jon Sigurdson Chapter, 
I.O.D.E., and The Icelandic Celebra¬ 
tion Committee. It is hoped that other 
Icelandic organizations will become 
Founders. All correspondence should 
be directed to the secretary of an or¬ 
ganization or to the person appointed 
by an organization to take charge of the 
raising of the required amount of 
$1,000.00. All contributions are to be 
sent to the person so appointed or to 
the respective secretary. 


ward the completion of this project. 
On behalf of the Executive Coni 
mittee of the Founders. 

P. H. T. Thorlakson, M.D. 

Chairman 

M. Petursson, Secretary 

lexd 7 Plan 


III. Recognition Founders 

This comprises people who collec¬ 
tively contribute $1,000.00 or more in 
the name of someone, living or deceas¬ 
ed, whom they seek to honor, and in 
that way establish a Founder to be 
known as a recognition Founder. Those 
who thus combine their contributions 
may select one of their number to take 
on the responsibility of collecting the 
required amount. Judge W. J. Lindal, 
788 Wolseley Avenue, Wninipeg, is in 
charge of all arrangements for the col¬ 
lection of contributions in this category, 
and all communcations are to be direct¬ 
ed to him. p 

IV. Group Founders 

This comprises any number of indi¬ 
viduals who collectively contribute 
$1,000.00 or more and in that way 
establish a Founder to be known as a 
Group Founder. To distinguish one 
from another, Group Founders are to 
lie designated in a suitable manner. It 
is expected that those who thus com¬ 
bine their contributions may select one 
of their number to take on the re 
sponsibility of collecting the required 
amount. Mr. G. L. Johannson, the Ice¬ 
landic Consul, is in charge of all ar¬ 
rangements for the collection of contri¬ 
butions in this category, and all com¬ 
munications are to be directed to him. 

General Provisions 

The final date set for the remittance 
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of contributions or instalments of con¬ 
tributions is June 17, 1952. 

All services are voluntary and no 
personal expenses or administration 
expenditures may be taken out of con¬ 
tributions to the Chair. 


Approved, February 16, 1950. 

The Executive Committee 
of the Founders 
P. H. T. Thorlakson, Chairman, 
M. Petursson, Secretary 
W. J. Lindal, L. A. Sigurdson, G. L. 
Johannson, A. G. Eggertson. 


J^ondon, (B\oadca3t3 oAbout the Chaix 0 / 3celandic 

The following commentary was given by Henry Provisor, Winnipeg, reporting to Canadian 
Chronicle, and broadcast by the International Service of the BBC, London, England, Mar. 13. 


More than $134,000 has been collect¬ 
ed in the campaign to establish the first 
Canadian-endowed Chair of Icelandic 
Language and Literature at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba. Enough income 
is expected to be derived from the final 
total of $200,000, to enable the Uni¬ 
versity to teach Icelandic perpetually. 
When instruction begins, the fund will 
be administered by the University 
Actual collection however, is entirelv 
in the hands of a committee sponsored 
by various Icelandic organizations in 
Winnipeg. 

The 15,000 Icelanders living in Mani¬ 
toba, are the largest Icelandic group in 
the world, outside of Iceland. Another 
10,000 are scattered throughout Can¬ 
ada and the United States. It is there¬ 
fore remarkable that this small minor¬ 
ity can collect so large a sum. Right 
now, money is pouring in from all parts 
of Canada and the United States, but 
the bulk is contributed by Manitoba 
Icelanders. 

The value of the move has been laud¬ 
ed by Dr. Gillson, president of the 
University, who said last week: “The 
Chair is a real contribution, because 
it’s a true reflection of the Icelanders 
of this Province. Good Canadians all, 
they can, by the study and retention of 
their own language, contribute a richer 
pattern to Canadian life. The Icelandic 


Literature and Language,^ because of 
the stories and sagas handed down for 
hundreds of years, may be regarded as 
one of the most important contribu¬ 
tions to English literature.” 

While the Icelanders wish to pre¬ 
serve their own culture, this doesn’t 
mean that they are not a valuable asset 
to Canadian life. Their ready integra 
tion here, is well known. They are in 
all walks of life—farmers, fishermen, 
merchants. The percentage of Iceland¬ 
ers who have attained positions of hon¬ 
or in the community is relatively high. 
Many are doctors, lawyers, teachers and 
judges. Democracy is an old story to 
them, because the first Icelandic parlia¬ 
ment was a solid fact more than 1,000 
years ago. The tradition of freedom is 
a real factor when considering the ease 
with which they fit into the Canadian 
scene. 

Why should Icelandic be endowed 
as a Chair at the University? Simply 
because it is a classical language on a 
par with Latin and Greek. Because it 
is still being spoken today; and finally 
because the rich store of sagas and folk¬ 
tales still in existence, can be translated 
and read by non-Icelanders. Then too, 
Icelandic which is akin to the early 
Anglo-Saxon dialects, is actually part of 
the English language, and must be con¬ 
sidered a root language. 
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The independent Icelandic invention 
of prose, that is, the setting down of 
the huge mass of stories, is one of the 
most singular phenomena in history. 
It resulted from the fact that story¬ 
telling was a recognized form of enter¬ 
tainment in the isolation of the Ice¬ 
landic households, in the year 1030. 


These stories, exhibiting the best in 
sample prose writing, hold an honour¬ 
ed place in world literature. It’s not 
difficult to understand then, why this 
culture, language and literature should 
be preserved for the benefit of the 
world. 


Qxeat Oak3 3tom Jfyttle c4cotnd ” 


Feature in Icelandic Canadian results in 
Walters’ Painting being hung in 
Glasgow Art Gallery 

When the editor of the Icelandic 
Canadian asked New York art critic, 
Russell Horn, to write a feature on 
Emile Walters and his art, it was, of 
course, for the purpose of giving the 
public a glimpse of that fine artist’s 
achievements. 

But we could not possibly have 
calculated the far-reaching results. 
Not only was the article read by art 
lovers in other countries but, through 
it, one of the world’s great Art Galler¬ 
ies came into possession of an Emile 
Walters’ painting. It happened thus: 

After Mr. Horn had carefully stud¬ 
ied the art of Walters, and interviewed 
the artist, they, having much in com¬ 
mon, beame better acquainted. Later 


Mr. Horn acquired an exceptionally 
fine work of Walters’, ‘The Harp of 
the Valkyries’, and having as he says, 
“a soft side to both Iceland and Scot¬ 
land”, he wanted the Art Gallery of 
his own city, Glasgow, to have this 
masterpiece. His gift was accepted bv 
Dr. Honeyman, director of the Glas¬ 
gow Art Galleries, and has been put 
on view there, being the only picture 
there by an artist of Icelandic descent. 

The Icelandic Canadian has received 
copies of the papers from Scotland and 
England which carry the news of the 
Galleries’ acquisition of the picture, 
and which give information on Emile 
Walters and his Art taken from the 
Icelandic Canadian. 

One of the Old country papers. The 
Scotsman, carried a large reproduction 
of ‘The Harp of the Valkyries’. 
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PROFESSOR SKULI JOHNSON: 


THE LAlDiELA SAGA 

(A Lecture delivered at the Icelandic-Canadian Evening School) 


§ i 

Thucydides, the first scientific Greek 
historian, asserted with good reason 
that his writings were ‘a possession for 
ever’. The authors of the Icelandic 
Sagas nowhere set down a similar claim. 
Yet they might well have done so, for 
many of their best works rank in regard 
to historical accuracy and stylistic ex¬ 
cellence with the greatest literary mast¬ 
erpieces not only of ancient but also of 
modern times. 

Long ago continental scholars espec¬ 
ially in Germany and Scandinavia re¬ 
cognized the greatness of Iceland’s early 
literature. In the English-speaking 
world similar recognition was delayed 
largely due to general ignorance of Old 
Icelandic. It became the task of Oxford 
and Cambridge to bring to light what 
had long been hidden save to the en¬ 
lightened few. It was the pioneering 
work of Vigfusson aided by York Pow¬ 
ell at the former university, and Mag- 
nusson, helped by the Oxonian Wil¬ 
liam Morris, at the latter, that set the 
vogue for serious attention to the Ice¬ 
landic Sagas in the learned societies of 
Britain. Many English men of letters 
have carried on the good work. Two 
Oxonians of northern origin inevitably 
come to mind in this connection: 
Craigie and Ker. Sir William A. 
Craigie, during a long and busy career, 
has done much to advance Icelandic 
scholarship, being himself an authority 
on the language. Among his writings 
his little volume The Icelandic Sagas 
(Cambridge 1913) is a precise and pene¬ 
trating study of the entire subject. Pro¬ 
fessor W. P. Ker, another great lover of 


Icelandic literature, has written much 
of basic importance about the Sagas in 
his book Epic and Romance, as well as 
in his Collected Essays. Of the more 
recent writings about the Icelandic 
Sagas in English one might single out 
Edda and Saga (B. S. Phillpotts, Lon¬ 
don, 1931), The Origin of the Icelandic 
Sagas (Knut Liestol, Oslo, 1930) and 
The Old Norse Sagas (Halvdan Koht, 
New York, 1931). 

§ 2 

The Laxdaela is recognized by critics 
as one of the outstanding examples of 
the great Icelandic Family Sagas. These 
are the histories of various districts in 
Iceland from the earliest settlements in 
the country. Naturally they devote 
their major attention to the great 
houses of the community, tracing their 
fortunes in many instances to their 
Norwegian homeland. As its name in¬ 
dicates, the Laxdaela deals with the 
early life of a district in West Iceland, 
concentrating on the valley community 
of the Salmon River. The story at times 
goes further afield and even abroad, 
but all in all, the area covered is essen¬ 
tially very small. One must remember 
however, that everything in connection 
with Iceland is on a small scale; the 
modes of living there are simple and 
the men are few. An outsider therefore 
is apt to conclude a priori that history 
there must be ‘much ado about noth 
ing’. This view however is unsound 
Indeed this feature of Iceland is actual¬ 
ly an asset in two important respects. 
Iceland is a sort of multum in parvo 
where one can see democracy at work 
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on a small and simplified scale, almost 
like in some of the early Greek city- 
states. Again the writers of Icelandic 
history, the authors of the Sagas found 
in the simple realism of the early life 
on the island a fine opportunity to 
delineate the doing of its inhabitants 
with precision and clarity, and to probe 
into the characters and motives of the 
men who brought them to pass. No¬ 
where has history been chronicled with 
greater detachment, nowhere have the 
springs of action viz. the characters of 
the personages, been more effectively 
presented than in the Icelandic Sagas. 

§ 3 

The two oldest fragments of manu¬ 
scripts of the Laxdaela Saga are in the 
socalled Arn. Magn. Collection at Cop¬ 
enhagen. One is a single sheet of vel¬ 
lum no. 162 d 2; the other is no. 162 d 1. 
Both belong -to the 13th century. Vel¬ 
lum no. 132 in the same collection was 
the basis of the first great edition of the 
Saga, published at Copenhagen in 1826, 
with a Latin translation by borleifr G. 
Repp. This MS was written shortly 
after 1300. The vellum of the Saga 
known as Vatnshyrna was destroyed 
with many other rare manuscripts in 
the fire at Copenhagen in 1728. The 
Icelandic Literature Society in Copen 
hagen possesses however two paper 
copies of this lost vellum; they are 
known as nos. 225 and 310 in that col¬ 
lection. 

More recently Laxdaela has been pub 
lished several times. Dr. Jon borkels- 
son edited the Saga in 1867 at Akureyri, 
Iceland. This is really a reprint of the 
1826 edition. Dr. Kr. Kalund brought 
out at Copenhagen (1889-91), for the 
Society of Old Norse Publications, his 
carefully prepared edition. With a few 
verbal changes this was the basis for the 
popular edition of the Laxdaela by V. 


Asmundarson, Reykjavik, 1895. The 
last-named one is now superseded by 
the monumental edition by Dr. Einai 
01. Sveinsson who revised the text 
completely by a comparative study of 
all the extant MSS of the Saga and set 
his results out in a de luxe edition. Per¬ 
haps the edition of the Laxdaela by the 
Communist-novelist Halldor Kiljan 
Laxness, published at Reykjavik in 
1941, should be mentioned here, if only 
for condemnation; the editor unscien¬ 
tifically and wilfully modernized and 
abridged this ancient masterpiece. 

Of translations accessible to English 
readers there are three: the one by 
Muriel A. C. Press in the Temple Series, 
London 1899, is still found in libraries; 
the others, by Robert Proctor (London 
1903) and borstein Veblen (New York, 
1925), are listed by publishing houses in 
the United States. 

§ 4 

In regard to the date of composition 
of the Laxdaela and its author, nothing 
can be said with certainty. There are 
however one or two pieces of evidence. 
The Eyrbyggja Saga quotes the Lax¬ 
daela. This family Saga of a neighbor¬ 
ing district is regarded as having been 
written ca. 1250. Again the Laxdaela 
Saga, in its last authentic chapter (78) 
refers to a certain Ketill GuSmundsson 
as ‘abbot at Holyfell’. This clergyman 
died in 1220. It is generally held that 
incumbents of the church at Herdholl 
were responsible for the text of the 
Saga; J6n SigurSsson surmised that its 
final redactor was a clergyman who 
died ca. 1230. 

Internal evidence of the Saga would 
support the theory that the place of 
composition was Herdholt and its 
author a clergyman. The importance 
of this farmstead and its family is set 
out clearly in the Laxdaela in its earlier 
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and middle portions. Again, the place 
given to Christianity in the Saga im¬ 
plies, if not actually a bias, at any rate 
great interest. This is conspicuous in 
the presentation of King 61afr Tryggva- 
son, and also of GuSrun as an anchor¬ 
ite at Holyfell towards the end of the 
story. 

Generally speaking, the Laxdaela 
Saga covers the history of this Icelandic 
district from 892 to 1073, though it has 
been held that 1073, save for a single 
reference, is too late and that the real 
end of the Saga comes in 1031, with the 
death of Snorri goSi. As to the veracitv 
of the Saga, opinions of experts have 
varied. It is generally agreed that there 
are errors in its chronology. Radical 
critics have doubted the historicity of 
much that takes place in the Saga at 
points outside of Iceland, for which 
there is little or no corroborative evi¬ 
dence, and to which the author in any 
case could not have had access. The 
popularity of some of the Saga-persons 
at foreign courts has often been im¬ 
pugned; for example it has been ques¬ 
tioned whether 61afur Pa could have 
obtained the succession at Dublin, and 
whether 61afr Tryggvason, King of 
Norway, would have given in marriage 
to Kjartan 61afsson his sister Ingibjorg. 
Again some ask: Does the passage in 
Laxdaela in which borkell EyjSlfsson 
bandies words with King 61af the Holy 
of Norway about church-timber appear 
probable? As to episodes in the Saga 
that occur in Iceland, there is naturally 
less suspicion. One may have an uneasy 
feeling about minor matters such as 
the Hrappr-episode; one need not how¬ 
ever suspect the passage in which there 
is a reference to the ‘leek-garden’ of 
GuSrun. This may have been a vege¬ 
table garden, for such were known in 
Iceland from early times down through 
the centuries. 


The Laxdaela Saga though it is not 
sound altogether in respect to chrono¬ 
logy, and perhaps not entirely free from 
fiction, has been confirmed in reference 
to its descriptions of places and the as¬ 
signment of place-names. Researches, 
as reported in the annual of the anti¬ 
quarian society of Iceland, supply evi¬ 
dence on this head. 

§ 5 

Geneology and geography occupy a 
prominent position in the earlier part 
of the Laxdaela. This is in keeping with 
the realism which is such a character¬ 
istic feature of all this literature. As is 
natural, the introductory part is long 
drawn out; the interest is widely scat¬ 
tered, and many persons are introduc¬ 
ed; the basis for the Saga of the district 
from its first settlements is being laid. 
The tempo of this portion of the narra¬ 
tive is rather dilatory; if the reader is 
eager to get to the Kjartan—GuSrun 
part of the Saga, the author will not 
hurry: it is his business to narrate not 
merely a love-story, but the story of a 
district, with its appropriate budget of 
minutiae. Hence much is chronicled 
that seems irrelevant to the lives of the 
main personages, much too that is 
trivial and some things too that are 
absurd, for instance, the quaint beliefs 
and superstitions of the folk in the 
countryside. These justify their inclu¬ 
sion: they are a part of the life and 
times that are being set down. In the 
countryside there is much farm work 
to be done, men must get timber, secure 
changes of horses for mounts; even on 
occasion a person of prominence may 
take on an errand-chore for some no¬ 
body as he goes about his own business 
of greater importance. The women too 
must play their part in suoh primitive 
life: even GuSrun attends personally 
to the laundry of the house and has in 
her care a vegetable plot. 
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§ 6 

This leisurely and realistic introduc¬ 
tion serves as a prologue to the Kjartan 
—GuSrun story which constitutes the 
tragic climax of the Laxdaela. In this 
portion, it has been held, the Saga- 
author is, to some extent at any rate, 
under the spell of an old Scandinavian 
tradition, and the Laxdaela has here an 
Icelandic version of the Brynhild 
theme, so famous in the Story of the 
Germanic Volsungs, and enshrined in 
the extant Eddie lays. If this is in any 
way valid, Kjartan represents SigurS, 
GuSrun, Brynhild, and Bolli, Kjart- 
an’s foster-brother and cousin, Gunn- 
ar; and, as it was the love of SigurS and 
the jealousy of GuSrun that mould the 
motive for Brynhild, so the love of 
GuSrun for Kjartan and her jealousy 
of Hrefna, Kjantan’s wife, urge 
her to compel Bolli whom she 
has married, to become the slay¬ 
er of the man she loved. Both the 
earlier and the later tale are instancies 
of friends estranged by ‘Fate and their 
own trangression; it was Fate that 
worked them ill’. When SigurS had 
been slain Brynhild spake: ‘Have joy 
of your weapons and hands. SigurS 
would have ruled everything as he 
willed, had he kept his life a little 
longer . .’ And Brynhild and the whole 
house rang: Have long joy of your 
hands and weapons since you have 
slain a valiant king’. The Icelandic 
story has a parallel to this though in a 
somewhat lower key. In general, it 
ought to be observed that the parallel¬ 
ism should not be pressed too far nor 
should Fate be permitted to play too 
great a part in the Kjartan—GuSrun 
tragedy. But more on this last point 
later. 

§ 7 

The author of the Laxdaela writes at 
times as if he were under the influence 


of ideas which are commonly associated 
with the Age of Chivalry of later times. 
This manifests itself in passages where 
the self-consciousness of the writer 
seems to emerge, where he indulges in 
reflection or gives way to sentiment. 
Fortunately the instances of abstract 
ethical reflections in the Saga are not 
very numerous. An example may be 
found in the remark of King Olafr 
Tryggvason when he said: ‘It is mani¬ 
fest from Kjartan’s mien that he deems 
he possesses greater protection, in his 
might and in his weapons than where 
Thor and Odin are’. This is in the 
same spirit as the saw expressed by 
William Morris: ‘If neither Christ nor 
Odin help, why then Still at the worst 
we the are sons of men’. 

Another characteristic of the Saga 
which has its counterpart in the litera¬ 
ture of chivalry is the love of descrip¬ 
tion. This extends to love of illustra¬ 
tion in regard to arms, wearing apparel 
and other finery, as well as to a love of 
delineation in reference to the person¬ 
ages themselves. Delight in the last- 
named is however found in all the 
Saga-literature; in all of it individuals 
are minutely noticed and delineated. 
Incidentally from this acuteness of ob¬ 
servation come about the numerous 
nick-names assigned to persons in the 
Laxdaela, as well as in the other Sagas. 

It is however indulgence in descrip¬ 
tion to excess that occasionally enters 
into the Saga that one must mark with 
disapproval. One such instance is def¬ 
initely to be found in the Laxdaela: it 
is the shepherd-lad’s description of the 
posse of ten men that went to the slay¬ 
ing of Helgi HarSbeinsson. Here the 
author’s love of pictorial presentation 
gives a sense of unreality to his narra¬ 
tive. The reader at once asks: How 
could a shepherd-lad notice and recall 
(Continued on page 46) 
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3oxty. Aten (Rescued in One Alight 



The village in Eskifjord. The mark X shows the location of the farm-stead Veturhusum. 
The arrow shows where the heiSi was crossed. 


In the issue of Se,pt. 25, 1949, of 
“Lesbok”, the literary supplement to 
MorgunblaSiS, the largest daily publ¬ 
ished in Reykjavik, there is a report 
of a most heroic deed performed by 
two young Icelanders during the Am¬ 
erican occupation of Iceland in the 
last World War. 

On the east coast of Iceland there 
is a deep fjord called ReySarfjorSur, 
After extending a considerable dis¬ 
tance inland it breaks into two arms. 
The arm on the north side is called 
EskifjorSur and on the north side of 
it almost at the foot is a market town 
called EskifjarSarkauptun. On the 
north side of the south arm, near 
the foot, is a town called BuSareyri. 
Between the two arms there is a mount¬ 
ain ridge or plateau, about ten miles 
wide, called EskifjarSarheiSi. Waste¬ 
land of this type in Iceland is called 
a ‘heiSi’. The word is of the same orig¬ 
in as the present English word heath 


but usually refers to much higher land 

A platoon of soldiers had been de¬ 
tailed to cross the heiSi from BuSar- 
eyri to EskifjarSar-kauptun. The 
journey was evidently for training 
purposes as the men carried full battle 
equipment. The heiSi they crossed 
does not seem very high but mountain 
distances and heights are often deceiv¬ 
ing. 

In the fairly free translation a few 
names of places and rivers and 
descriptions in reference to them have 
been omitted as they would have no 
meaning to the Western reader. 

★ 

In the last World War there was a 
large army of occupation in BuSareyri. 
It has been estimated that there were 
usually about two thousand soldiers 
there. The population of the town is 
only three hundred and fifty. The 
army of occupation erected a large 
hall, still in use, which provided ac- 
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commodation for moving pictures, 
dances, temporary hospital accommo¬ 
dation, a store and a post-office etc. In 
the main, the army of occupation got 
along very well with the townspeople 
and the people in the vicinity. Many 
an incident worthy of publication oc¬ 
curred but on this occasion only one 
event will be described — a very sad 
event which at the time attracted wide 
spread attention. 

Early in the morning of January 20, 
1942, sixty nine soldiers, in full battle- 
dress, left Biifiareyri under the leader¬ 
ship of a young lieutenant, Bradbury 
by name. It had been decided to cross 
the mountain by going through a pass 
called HraevarskarS and thus reach the 
top of the mountain and then proceed 
on the other side to EskifjarSar-kaup- 
tun, which was the ultimate destin¬ 
ation. 

This particular morning the weather 
was beautiful and it did not occur to 
any of the men that great hardship 
and suffering awaited them on this 
journey. 

When they reached the pass they 
discovered that it was filled with snow, 
hard as ice, and it would have been 
impossible to ascend without ice chis¬ 
els which they did not have. But they 
did not give up their plan of reach¬ 
ing their destination. They proceeded 
further up the valley, then up another 
valley, where the travelling was not 
quite so difficult and finally reached 
the top of the mountain (heiffi). 
But this had taken two or three hours 
longer than anticipated. 

Between six and seven in the even¬ 
ing the men had reached the edge of 
the top of the mountain ridge. Front 
there on it was down hill to the valley 
in EskifjorSur. But by that time it was 
quite dark. It started to rain and the 
rain kept increasing. Then it started 


to blow. But the men kept on, slowly 
creeping along, carrying heavy packs 
with rifles slung over their shoulders. 
The storm increased in violence — 
suddenly it had become a hurricane 
accompanied by a record down pour 
of rain. All creeks rapidly became 
gushing rapids and waterfalls which 
dashed down the water runways with 
great violence and uproar. 

Now the story turns to a farmstead 
called Veturhusum (Winter-houses) 
which is below the mountain slope on 
the EskifjorS side. It is a small house 
(litifi kot) on the outskirts of a farm, 
now deserted. A young farmer, Pah 
Palsson by name, lived there with bis 
mother and two sisters. That particular 
evening, Magnus, Pdll’s brother, hap¬ 
pened to be there. By eleven o’clock 
the elements had let loose. The storm 
raged and the rain poured, even be¬ 
yond what one could imagine. It oc¬ 
curred to P;ill that in order to feel that 
everything was secure he should 
weather the storm to see whether the 
doors on the sheep-fold and a store¬ 
house close by were securely fastened 
for the night. When Ptill had perform¬ 
ed this chore and was on the way 
back it seemed to him that he was near 
some living being. A cold uncomfort¬ 
able shiver crept through him but he 
mustered courage. 

His eyes glimpsed a dark object; he 
realized that it was a human being. 
He looked down and there he came a- 
cross a soldier, motionless as if he were 
dead. He put his hands under his 
shoulders and raised him. The man 
became conscious and he carried him 
into the house. Hot coffee and bread 
and butter were prepared for the un¬ 
expected guest. He recovered surpris¬ 
ingly soon. 

Pall could not speak English nor 
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could the soldier speak Icelandic. But 
the soldier managed to be able to make 
Pall understand that many many other 
soldiers were out there, somewhere in 
the darkness. When Pall realized this 
he lit lights in the rooms so that they 
could be seen from the outside. This 
guiding light was indeed quite dull in 
the terrifying darkness, but nothing 
more could be done. Then Piil.l and his 
brother prepared to go outside. They 
took a coal oil lantern with them. It 
was difficult to keep the lantern lit in 
the hurricane, but they did manage to 
do it and the lantern proved of great 
service during the night. 

The brothers had not gone very far 
when they came across two men com¬ 
pletely exhausted. They helped them 
to the house and by this time the wo¬ 
men had started to prepare food in 
readiness for the very distressed men 
that were expected. All night until 
morning the two brothers travelled 
back and forth searching for men and 
all night the three women made coffee 
and prepared food for the men brought 
in from the raging storm and the 
blackness of the night. Many trips 
were made because they usually found 
one or two men together. One of the 
soldiers who was carried in just before 
dawn died shortly afterwards. 

Before the night was over the supply 
of fuel was exhausted. It happened 
that the very next day coal was to be 
bought from a coal-freighter which 
was in the harbour at EskifjortS. But 
Pall was resourceful. He and his 
brother took some fence posts and 
hurriedly cut them and in that way 
were able to keep the place warm for 
the distressed and exhausted men. All 
food in the home, which could be pre 
pared, was consumed. The house be¬ 
came crowded as the number of men 
increased. The strong had to stand 


and the weak were put in the beds. 
All the soldiers behaved as gentlemen 
and thanked the people in the home 
for their hospitality which was as gen¬ 
erous as was possible under the circum¬ 
stances. 

A short distance from the farm¬ 
stead, Veturhusum, there are two fiv¬ 
ers one of which has two forks. In 
order to reach the town in EskifjorS it 
was necessary for the soldiers to cross 
either the one river or the two forks 
of the other. Some of the soldiers who 
were the first to go down the moun¬ 
tain slope and reach the rivers were 
able to cross, though not without clif-, 
ficulty. But as the flow of water in¬ 
creased it became impossible to cross 
them. It may therefor be taken for 
granted that if the men who were rescu¬ 
ed by Pall, had attempted to ford the 
rivers they would have lost their lives. 

By dawn the storm had abated and 
the weather was fair. A general search 
was made over the mountain. Eight 
corpses were found. Among them was 
the young lieutenant. Between fifteen 
and twenty men were able to survive 
the ordeal of the night. 

This fateful journey, which began 
in the mildness of the morning of 
January 20, at BuSareyri, came to this 
sad ending: nine men lost their lives, 
many were completely exhausted and 
had to stay in bed for many days. 
Through exceptional unselfishness, 
energy and presence of mind Pall Pdls- 
son and his brother rescued from forty 
to fifty men. Pall has not received any 
recognition for this unexampled deed 
of heroism. He did, though, receive a 
letter of gratitude from the officer in 
command at Buffareyri and a slight 
compensation for the food and the 
wear and tear of clothes. 

DavuN Johannesson 
Translated by W. J. Linda 1 
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ON THE HOOF 

By. G. BERTHA DANIELSON 


Kneeling on the rock, Jack McKay 
stooped to fill his bucket from the 
lake. He eyed the heavy roll of dense 
waters, and the jagged ice-crust form¬ 
ing along the shoreline. 

“It shouldn’t be long now,” he mut¬ 
tered into his graying beard. 

The wind had veered to the north¬ 
west, and already a little snow had 
fallen. Its soft flakes dung to the ever¬ 
greens and spread a transforming blan¬ 
ket over the scarred ugliness of the 
campyard where tree-stumps mounted 
a white-capped guard. 

Jack climbed the slippery bank to the 
cabin. From the woodpile the bright 
eyes of Slinky, the weasel, peered at 
him; and a squirrel scuttled from his 
path. High in the tallest jaokpine a 
whisky jack preened his feathers and 
wiped his beak in satisfaction; and deep 
in the dusky thicket an owl hooted. 

Jack entered the cabin. 

"The owls are hootin’,” he told Gabe, 
the Indian. “That’s a good sign. It’ll 
freeze with the changing moon, if it 
clears and the wind blows north.” 

He seated himself before the net 
spread over the camp floor and began 
tying on corks as if his very life depend 
ed on it. 

“Got to be ready soon’s the ice holds,” 
he said. 

Again he heard the owl hooting in 
the stillness of early dusk; now near at 
hand. And then a rival sound caught 
his attention: the faint purr of an out¬ 
board upon the lake. 

It grew in intensity as they listened. 

“It’s coinin’ here,” Gabe, the Indian, 
volunteered. 

They were Duncan’s men. 

“There’s caribou at the North End, 1 


they said as they gulped their hot cof¬ 
fee thankfully. 

We’re goin’ after ’em in the morn¬ 
ing. Thought we could camp here for 
the night. Maybe you’d like to come 
along, Jack?” 

They were off with the first glimmer 
of day. The wind was down. Fleecy 
snowclouds still hung heavy in the 
heavens, and no ice-scum as yet visible 
upon the lake. But the big water loom 
ed before them cold and forbidding as 
they putt-putted out past the bay and 
through the narrows. Already the 
spray froze about their canoe and clung 
to their oilers. 

The heavy morning mist cleared. Is¬ 
lands passed by them in endless num¬ 
bers: small, rugged, their hoar-frosted 
trees white against the sombre gray of 
the waters. 

Jack pulled in to one of them to boil 
the kettle for the noon meal. Around 
it the water crusted a little in thin ice 
then crumbled away from the oanoe, 
parting to let them pass. 

But it boded ill. 

In silent haste they ate their bacon 
and beans, and again travelled north. 
It was not far now—just around the 
bend. 

And now there was again a thin sheet 
of ice through which they plowed 
Slowly the canoe struggled past the 
point. 

“The caribou!” Jack shouted. 

He could see the herd in plain view 
upon the margin of the lake. They 
searched the frosty breeze with distend 
ed nostrils, then pawed the snow and 
lifted their heads high in curiosity. 

At the very water’s edge a big buck, 
their leader, stood. Brawny and broad- 
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antlered, he towered above the com¬ 
mon herd. His creamy coat contrasted 
strangely with their duller grays. His 
proud bearing flashed a bolder spirit. 

Gabe pointed a dusky finger. 

“Plenty big Attikl” he muttered. 

“Attik!” John repeated. “Good 
enough name for him.” 

He estimated the distance. 

They were well out of rifle range; 
and the ice upon the bay thickened as 
the canoe plied ahead. 

It was useless. Jack killed the motor. 

“There they are”, he said grimly. 
“But they’re not our meat. No canoe 
can plow through this crust. We oan’t 


even break it with a paddle. We’ll 
have to go back and wait till it freezes 
and they cross the lake.” 

A week passed by. The winds held 
their breath as each day the trees hung 
heavy and glistening. Each night a 
million stars sent their splendor 
through the clear, crisp air, while the 
jagged crust along the shore stretched 
farther and thicker out across the bay, 
and over the larger lake beyond, till at 
last it would hold a man. 

Then one night Jack was roused 
from his sleep by a blood-curdling 
howl, and the answering chorus of the 
pack. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of this story 
is Mrs. Uodvar Johnson, of Flin Flon. She was 
born in the Swan River Valley (Bowsman 
River) and her parents were the pioneer 
settlers, Jonas and Johanna Danielson, from 
Borgum in Sk6garslrond, Iceland. 

Mrs. Johnson has written stories for Out¬ 
door Canada, while it was published in Win¬ 
nipeg, but when we asked her to tell us a few 
particulars about herself she wrote such inter 
esting things about the north country that we 
are tempted to quote a few of them: 

“Flin Flon is not a frontier. It is a very 

progressive city of some 12,000 or so. 

The north is a big expanse. Yet because of 
the sparse population its inhabitants from 
the Arctic to tlie Gateway (The Pas) are 
aquainted at least by reputation. So the fest¬ 
ival (the Trappers Festival at The Pas) was 
a grand reunion of friends from far and wide* 
Churchill, York Factory, Nelson House, Grand 
Rapids (on L. Wpg.), Flin Flon, Shcrridon 
Gold Lake, Snow Lake, Lynne Lake and Hcrk 
Lake. The crowning og the Queen and the 
dog derby were but a small part of the en¬ 
tertainment. There were beautiful displays of 
birds and animals, a fisheries display; Indian 
handicrafts: beadwork and silkwork. A beaut¬ 
iful white deerskin parka, beaded in artistic 

design, sold for $60.00.The men have 

been overhauling the ’Cat’ for the next trip. 
They leave to-night, their cat-swing creaking 
under tons of freight destined for Pelican 


Narrows, a hundred miles away. These trac¬ 
tor swings, with their huge loaded sleighs atul 
a swaying caboose in the rear where the crew 
eat and sleep, are the only means of trails 
portation with heavy freight into the ou:- 
posts of the north. Night and day they crawl 
over the wilderness of lakes and portages. 
They bring back the fisherman’s catch of 
frozen fish, thousands of pounds, from Rein¬ 
deer, Wollaston and Duck lakes. In later years 
three-ton trucks and Bombardiers have 
brought in the fresh fish mostly. . . . The 
load he (her husband) is taking in to-day is 
flour, gasoline and furniture to the free trad¬ 
er (not the Hudson’s Bay Co. Post) at pelican 
Narrows. You may be interested to know that 
one of the items is a beautiful chesterfield 
suite for the trader’s home, who is a married 
man with a family. With a comfortable home 
and a radio, many have two-way sets, there 
arc no longer any remote places in the north. 
They are within an hour or two by plane, 
from Flin Flon, The Pas, Prince Albert or 
Edmonton. The north is rich in fur, fish, 
mineral and in future possibilities. It has 
colorful dynamic characters but the wilder 
ness is not kind to ‘phonies’. A man must be 
able to "deliver the goods”, the trails are 
frought with many dangers and every year 
they take their toll.” 

Mrs. Johnson knows the North well, as she 
often accompanies her husband on his fishing 
and freighting treks. 
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The memory of tracks in the new 
snow stabbed his consciousness. He had 
seen them fresh that day when he and 
Gabe were setting their nets just around 
the point. Huge tracks they were, cross¬ 
ing and criss-crossing, and finally head¬ 
ing northward across the lake. 

“Timbers!” Jack muttered. “That’s 
them, all right—after the caribou.” 

He lay motionless, listening. 

Nearer and louder they came, and 
Jack began to dress feverishly. 

“I’m going after ’em, Gabe,” he told 
the astonished Indian. “Them killers 
will slaughter plenty, and drive the 
rest of the caribou off the lake. “They’ll 
scatter ’em over a hundred islands, anil 
my big game license won’t be worth the 
paper it is written on. A man can’t go 
hunting with the fishing season on and 
the nets not yet in the water. I’m going 
after ’em right now.” 

“The ice—” Gabe shouted, but Jack 
snatched up his rifle and dashed our 
unheeding. 

The jewelled heavens shone above 
the pinetops; and through a vista of 
trees the moonlit lake gleamed still and 
white. 

jack slipped down the bank, and out 
upon the lake, his eyes glued to the 
horizon. 

They were coming. He could see 
them now, fleeting dark shadows 
against the white. Ten; twenty; a hun¬ 
dred: the caribou herd, with the mad. 
howling wolf-pack at their heels. 

Over the treacherous November ice 
they raced, across the bay. The impact 
of flying hoofs sent a shiver through it. 

And now Jack could recognize Attik. 
His noble limbs dashed madly ahead, 
outstripping the swiftest of them. Wild 
eyed and desperate he led them straight 
towards Jack, and the man’s rifle lay 
forgotten in the crook of his arm. That 


magnificent, panic-stricken stampede 
held him spellbound. 

And then they were upon him. He 
felt the ice sway and crack. The flying 
hools shivered it into a million pieces, 
and Jack stood gasping upon a floating 
ice-raft. He swayed crazily upon its 
surface and held his breath in terror. 

All about him the bay was swarming 
with struggling caribou, swimming for 
their lives. Out of the ice-littered bay 
they went; into the open narrows; and 
across the turbulent river beyond, and 
less than a hundred yards away the 
pack halted sending their murderous 
chorus into the night. 

Jack stood alone amid the churning 
chaos of ice in the bay. Small ice-cakes 
smote his larger one, and he quaked 
lest any minute it crumble beneath 
him. 

His eye measured the distance to the 
unbroken surface; and he began to ply 
the butt-end of his rifle for a paddle 
His fragile craft moved ahead inch bv 
inch. The dip of his makeshift paddle 
and the swish of colliding ice were the 
only sounds to disturb the now grue 
some stillness. 

Then suddenly Jack realized that the 
eerie silence was but a lull before a 
bursting storm. 

From the gloom of one of the larger 
islands two desperate stragglers appear¬ 
ed with three great wolves after them. 
Through the very jaws of the waiting 
pack they raced. Surrounded and fran¬ 
tic they plunged into the water in 
front of Jack, vainly striving to follow 
the herd into the sanctuary of timbei 
across the river. 

A huge black wolf sprang from the 
water’s edge and cut off their retreat. 
The buck dragged himself onto the ice 
once more, but a few feet away his mate 
struggled in the lake with another 
killer at her throat. 
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Jack reeled itpon his ice-raft; but it 
held, He knew that in no time they 
would be upon him; would sink him 
into the frigid waters of the bay. With 
a last mighty effort he steered past 
them and jumped. 

Under his feet the ice held safe and 
firm. 

Against a clump of pitying birches at 
the shore the young buck stood at bay. 
Jack could see his heaving flank, and 
his terrified, dilated eyes as the snarling 
wolves closed in with bared fangs. 

The monstrous leader of the pack 
leapt high above his prey. A blood¬ 
thirsty cry rent the air. It was their 
murderous death-cry. 

Jack raised his rifle and fired; joy 
ously he saw the beast stiffen and fall. 
That would scatter the pack, and be 
one less marauder to slaughter the 
herds. 

Again he pulled the trigger. 

The buck was his; and again the lake 


was alive with creatures fleeing for 
their lives as he peppered the lead at 
the disappearing timbers. 

Jack looked out over the narrows and 
across the river. All was still; there was 
no sign of life. The noble Attik had 
led his herd well into the safety of the 
shadows. And the two struggling in 
the water were gone too: caribou and 
ghostly gray killer, under the relentless 
ice. 

Smoke streamed from the stovepipe of 
his cabin, and the light shone through 
the trees. Gabe, the Indian, was ambl¬ 
ing down the path towards him. 

“One time I tink y’u drown; then 1 
say wolves get him for sure; then I hear 
‘Bang! Bang! Bang!’ ” he laughed. 

A grin of satisfaction spread over 
Jack’s rugged features. 

“I scattered those sons a guns all 
right,” he muttered. “And you know,’ 
he added in pleased anticipation, 
“There ain’t nothin’ like a feed of 
barrenland caribou.” 


NEWS 


The Icelandic National League 
Convention was held at the Good 
Templar’s Hall, Winnipeg, February 
20, 21, and 22, Rev. P. M. Petursson 
presided. 

A resolution was passed to change 
the convention time from February to 
June. 

During the convention concerts were 
held by the Icelandic Canadian Club, 
the League chapter, ‘Frbn’ and the 
Icel. Nat. League. They were all well 
attended and featured local and guest 
artists and speakers, as well as moving 
pictures on Iceland and Canada. 

At the final concert the League pres¬ 
ented honorary memberships to Stefan 


Einarsson, editor of ‘Heimskringla’, E. 
P. Jonsson, editor of ‘Logberg’, and G. 
J. Oleson of Glenboro, Man. 

The president, Mr. Petursson, was 
re-elected as were all the members of 
the executive. 

Adrian Gorick, second year student 
in Arts at the U. of M. was elected by 
a large majority to the office of pres¬ 
ident of Third Year Arts (for the com¬ 
ing year) on February 22. 

Mr. Gorick is the son of Thomas 
Gorick, and Oddny (Frederickson) 
Gorick, who is a sister of Bjorg Fred¬ 
erickson, formerly a piano teacher in 
Winnipeg. 
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Snjolaug Sigurdson New York Debut 



Miss Snjolaug Sigurdson gave her 
debut piano recital at Times Hall, 
Sunday, March 12. On the Monday 
following, news flashes on the radio 
and in the daily press termed her re¬ 
cital “a triumph”. One radio station 
announcing: “New York critics are 
handing orchids to Winnipeg pianist, 
Snjolaug Sigurdson”. A special wire 
from N. Y. to the Winnipeg Tribune 
reported: “Winnipeg born pianist re¬ 
ceives a warm ovation here Sunday 
which the city’s music critics say was 
justly earned”. 

The New York Times describes Miss 
Sigurdson as “primarily a miniaturist 
who brought color and delicacy to her 
smaller pieces.” The Times says furth¬ 
er: “Miss Sigurdson showed a fluent 
technique allied to musical sensitivity. 
She is neither a powerful pianist nor 
an oversentimental one. She phrases 
clearly, articulates neatly, and poss¬ 
esses a warm agreeable tone. For the 
most part Miss Sigurdson was fully in 


command of her total resources, and 
it was only in the massive fugue of the 
Franck piece that the notes got a little 
out of hand.” 

The N. York Herald Tribune voices 
its high praise for her handling of the 
Franck work: “Miss Sigurdson has a 
well schooled technique and is a mus¬ 
ician of substantial attainments with 
a secure sense of style. Her discourse 
of Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue was not without moments of 
true perceptiveness. There was sensitiv¬ 
ity, too, if not quite the poetic insight 
and intensity demanded, in her int 
erpretations of Brahms’ Intermezzo, 
Op. 116, No. 6; Ballade, Op. 118, No. 
3, and Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 7. 
Himdesmith’s Second Sonata was ac¬ 
corded an intelligent, if rather small- 
scaled account,.” 

Other critics praised her deftness, 
charm and command of idiom in more 
romantic passages. “Miss Sigurdson is 
easy to listen to and permits full intel¬ 
lectual enjoyment of the material she 
handles”, one critic said. She was also 
praised for her “crystalline qualities” 
and “plastic technique”. 

The large audience was enthusiastic 
in its appreciation and the artist was 
presented with a number of bouquets, 
roses, orchids and gladioli, including 
an armful of red roses from the Ice¬ 
landic Canadian Club. 

When Miss Sigurdson left Winnipeg 
in 1946 to study in New York she was 
awarded a $1,200 Travelling Scholar¬ 
ship from the Icelandic Canadian 
Scholarship fund, which has been so 
generously subscribed to by many non¬ 
members, who through it wish to as¬ 
sist, talented young artists. Apart from 
this small assistance Miss Sigurdson 
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has the distinction of having achieved 
her ‘triumph’ the hard way, and solely 
on her own merits as a brilliant and 
sensitive artist, and as a hard worker! 
During these years of her intensive 
training with the eminent New York 
music master, Ernest Hutcheson, she 
has supported herself as a full time 
music teacher. 

Miss Sigurdson will be the guest art¬ 
ist at the annual concert given by the 


Associated Canadian Travellers, April 
29, at the Civic Auditorium, Winni¬ 
peg. For this concert, in aid of the T. 
B. clinics, the sponsors engage the 
services of top-flight artists, preferably 
of Winnipeg origin. Winnipeggers 
will be looking forward with happv 
anticipation to hearing Miss Sigurd 
son. 

Following is the full text of a review 
by a New York Music critic. 


Snjolaug. Sigurdson (PresentJ Piano Pecital at 
ZJimeS J4all, JSew tyoxk. 


Nixon Elphinstone 

Miss Snjolaug Sigurdson presented 
last night at Times Hall a program 
which opened with the first great rom¬ 
anticist, John Sebastian Bach, (miscal¬ 
led John the Severe) and ended with 
another, and perhaps the last, Fred¬ 
erick Chopin. Between these two flam¬ 
ing torches Miss Sigurdson placed the 
lesser lights of Cesar Franck, Brahms, 
Hindemith, Ravel and Debussy. The 
resultant impression was less that of 
a brilliant coruscation than a lambent 
glow. If one were to search for a single 
word with which to describe Miss Sig- 
urdson’s playing it might be said that 
it has a certain quality of “gracious 
ness” with which she invests every¬ 
thing she plays — even when what she 
plays is Hindemith’s Sonata No. 2 
which can hardly be said to possess 
much inherent graciousness. 

Perhaps somewhat paradoxically, her 
approach to music — which is an in¬ 
tensely personal one — does not pre¬ 
vent this gifted artist from revealing 
to her listeners the spirit of the music 
itself and not alone the personality of 
Snjolaug Sigurdson. 

The Bach-Rummel “Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God” was rendered with the 


simplicity which it calls for — a simpl¬ 
icity which is really the expression of 
the majesty of the old Master’s thought 
and demands not only an iron-discipl¬ 
ined technique but an intellectual and 
spiritual understanding of the music 
itself. In the Cesar Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue which followed 
and the Hindemith Sonata that came 
later, Miss Sigurdson was successful 
where it is easy to fail: she was able to 
strike fire from the uncompromising 
flint of the first and to distil some 
prismatic drops from the aridity of 
the second — no mean achievement. 
Both were beautifully played. The 
three Brahms pieces were given with 
true Bra'hmsian vividness: the idyllic 
interlude of the Ballade was delicately 
limpid. 

The second half of the recital intro¬ 
duced a novelty in the form of four 
“Studies in Line” by Barbara Pentland, 
titled respectively. Graph, Circles, 
Straight Lines and Zigzag. These little 
pieces would have pleased Robert 
Schumann, of whose whimsicality they 
contain more than a hint. They are 
gnomic, each of the four endeavoring 
to outgnome the other! There follow¬ 
ed Ravel’s Jeux d’eaux and Pavane 
pour une infante defuncte and De- 
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bussy’s 1’isle joyeuse, all played with a 
Gallic verve tempered by an un-Gallic 
reticence perhaps to be looked for in 
an artist whose lineage is of the North. 
Yet, in l’isle joyeuse, there were to be 
heard the rustling of birch-leaves and 
the purling of streams over bright 
pebbles — things perhaps unthought 
of by Debussy himself but, as inter¬ 
preted by the artist, thought of by her 
listeners. Miss Sigurdson rendered the 
music with Debussyan sparkle and del¬ 
icacy. 

The F minor Fantaisie of Chopin 
ended the recital. This immortal work 
is a test, not so much of the pianist’s 
technique (which nevertheless must 
be of the first order to meet the de¬ 


mands of the music's difficulty) as his 
of her gra$p and comprehension of 
the elemental surge of emotion which 
sways the whole composition from be¬ 
ginning to end. If this elemental surge 
is not made evident at once in the op¬ 
ening bars it cannot be generated later 
and it is not the Fantaisie of Chopin 
that we hear, but something else and 
something that would be better not 
to have been heard. It was Chopin’s 
Fantaisie that Miss Sigurdson gave her 
listeners. The surge and sway were 
there, whatever differences of opinion 
there might have been in regard to cer¬ 
tain nuances of shading. A lovely work 
of art, and Miss Sigurdson interpreted 
it with loving artistry. 


MANITOBA JUNIOR 
CURLING CHAMPIONS 

Congratulations to the Alborg rink, 
so ably skipped by Michael Zacharc- 
ziuk, which won the Free Press Trophy 
emblematic of Manitoba’s Junior Curl¬ 
ing Championship, and the right to 
represent Manitoba in the Dominion 
Junior Curling finals at Quebec City 
during the recent curling finals. 

Curling in third place for the Arborg 
rink was young David Einarson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. O. Einarson of Ar¬ 
borg, who repeatedly and consistently 
came through with fine shots to give 


able support to his skip in winning 
the Manitoba championship. The 
others on the rink were Steve Glowack 
and John Senow. 

At Quebec these boys led the race 
being the only undefeated rink after 
six out of nine games had been played. 
From there on the boys weakened to 
lose the championship to the Sask¬ 
atchewan rink. 

This is the second successive year 
these boys have won the Manitoba 
Junior Curling Championship. We 
will be looking forward to them win¬ 
ning a clean sweep next year. Good 
luck boys. 
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jSoxthexn ^MiddionaXy. 

By HELEN SIGURDSON 


The mission stood at the top of a hill 
about half a mile from the harbor, and 
I was thoroughly tired by the time we 
reached there. Churchill may not have 
a large population but it covers quite a 
bit of ground and I’d spent the morn¬ 
ing walking over the rocky terrain visit¬ 
ing the various points of interest. I 
was glad to sit down for a few minutes 
in one of the wooden pews at the back 
of the church. 

It was a good place to rest, the church 
was small, but nicely proportioned and 
beautifully clean. The varnished pine 
pews were dusted, the little reed organ 
had been polished till the wood had a 
soft luster. There was a snowy cloth 
edged with lace on the altar and china 
vases filled with fresh flowers. 

The windows too were polished. 
They were tall and narrow with gothic 
arches. Through the clear glass I could 
see the town, hotels, restaurants, trad¬ 
ing posts near at hand, the bay in the 
distance with the tall red and white 
elevators and the big warehouses, 
standing close to the water. Three big- 
grain boats were moored next to the 
docks and even at that distance, I could 
see the trucks coming and going down 
there and the great crane unloading the 
shipment of automobiles which had 
come in from England. An American 
army truck loaded with soldiers went 
by and then another piled with alum¬ 
inum plates on its way out to the camp 
where they were putting up a new bar¬ 
racks. A plane passed over head and 
then another. Churchill was a busy 
place last summer. 

Through the windows at the other 
side of the church I saw the white 


painted rectory with the garden behind 
it—rows of carefully tended vegetables 
and a bright border of pink and white 
petunias. Farther on was a low em¬ 
bankment covered with arctic orchids. 
It was midsummer and the sun was 
shining but there was little warmth in 
those oblique rays. The very colors of 
the landscape were clear and cold like 
a winter sunset, the deep blue of the 
bay, the pale brown earth, the frosted 
green of the arctic moss and the purple 
wild orchids which formed a blanket 
over parts of the country. 

My glance returned to the mission¬ 
ary who stood before the white painted 
altar rail talking to the small group of 
tourists. He was a small man, dressed 
in a red wool jersey and navy blue 
slacks. If you had met him on a uni¬ 
versity campus you might have mistak¬ 
en him for a freshman, he seemed so 
young. 

He was telling them about the diffi¬ 
culties in getting water. In the winter 
there’s plenty of snow for washing and 
household use. But in summer when 
there isn’t much rain it is a different 
story. Four feet from the surface the 
ground is always frozen so there’s no 
use trying to dig a well. The American 
army has piped water from a lake but 
so far there isn’t enough to spare for 
the civilian population. 

Then he began talking about his 
work among the Indians. Not only is 
he a preacher, but he also often has to 
act as janitor for the church. He also 
teaches and helps train the choir, his 
parish covers hundreds of miles and 
every year he travels through it some¬ 
times by plane, sometimes with dog 
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team or by canoe sometimes on snow- 
shoes, sometimes on foot. He told us 
many things about his life and the peo¬ 
ple with whom he worked. This is the 
story I remember best. 

During the summer there had been a 
very serious epidemic among the Ind¬ 
ian babies. A few days before a man 
had come from a distant outpost with a 
sick baby and brought it to the mis¬ 
sionary. The minute he saw the child, 
the missionary knew that there was 
little hope. He went with the father 
over to the army hospital where a num 
ber of similar cases were being treated 
and left the baby in the care of the 
doctors and nurses. 

Three days later, he returned home 
to find a box on the doorstep. The 
baby had died and the hospital author¬ 
ities had sent the body back to the 
mission. It was late in the afternoon by 
the time he located the father in one 
of the numerous Indian encampments 
at the edge of the town. Together they 
returned to the mision. The mission¬ 
ary’s wife was in the hospital at the 


time with a new baby. So he himself 
dressed the baby and built a simple 
casket out of a packing box. This was 
the busy season, the boats were being 
loaded, the father was a stranger in the 
community and dazed with grief. So it 
was the missionary who took his pick 
and shovel and dug the little grave in 
the churchyard. The sun was going 
down by the time he had finished read¬ 
ing the burial service and filled the 
grave. Then he and the father returned 
to the mission. He gave the man supper 
and food for his long journey back to 
his own people, and watched hint as he 
walked away in the northern twilight, 
which passes for night in midsummer. 

Yes, as the poet Service says that the 
North is a country where “only the 
strong shall thrive; and surely the 
Weak shall perish”. And yet, I like to 
think that He who “heeds the spar 
row’s fall” has so kindly a represent¬ 
ative up there to give a thought to the 
small and weak who are destined to 
perish. 


BLONDAHL EFFORT 

Officials of the Canadian ‘March of 
Dimes’ polio campaign said much of 
the success of the drive in Edmonton 
was due to the efforts of Omar Blon- 
dahl, CFRN announcer. The cam¬ 
paign snowballed to unexpected pro¬ 
portions and became known as 
“Omar’s Polio Fund”. 

Omar is a former Wynyard, Sask., 
(and Winnipeg) boy who is making 
good in radio, and is captivating fem¬ 
inine listeners over CFRN with his 
cheery ‘Breakfast With Omar”, which 
rivals the Chicago radio’s Breakfast 
Club. Every household, at the ap¬ 
pointed time, stays tuned to Omar’s 


ON FUND PRAISED 

program, where he sings a bit and 
plays his own accompaniment on the 
guitar in a ‘folksy’ sort of way. On the 
air he frequently refers to his Iceland¬ 
ic origin and has sung a number of 
Icelandic songs which he translates 
himself. 

When Horace Brown, founder and 
director of the March of Dimes was of¬ 
ficially presented with a cheque for 
$12,000 in aid of the fund, he warmly 
praised the effort put forth by Mr. 
Blondahl and members of the CFRN 
staff saying that the amazing response 
to the campaign demonstrated with 
renewed force that the ‘March of 
Dimes’ is a “little man’s show”. 
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Bergthor Emil Johnson 



It is not the quantity but the qual¬ 
ity of years that determines the contri¬ 
bution for good an individual may 
make during his allotted span of life 
on earth. That truth came forceably 
home to us when Bergthor Emil John¬ 
son passed away on February 28th last. 
He was only fifty-three years of age, 
but had already given so much of him¬ 
self in the community in which he 
lived and in the organizations which 
were close to his heart that a perman¬ 
ent imprint of his deeds will remain. 

Bergthor was born on Hecla Island 
in Lake Winnipeg, a veritable outpost 
of Iceland. He moved with his parents 
to Lundar, the centre of a district pre¬ 
dominantly Icelandic, which not only 
created and nurtured its own culture 
and athletic enterprises but also sent 
many of its Icelandic sons and daught¬ 
ers to seats of learning and centres of 
business activities where they have 
made their mark and won distinction 
for themselves and their ethnic group. 


From Lundar, Beggi moved to Winni¬ 
peg, the city which our people even as 
far away as California, refer to as the 
capital of the Icelanders in America. 

Bergthor inherited the Icelandic 
bent to literature and poetry and to 
a marked degree possessed the gift of 
poesy himself. He was passionately 
fond of the poetry of David Stefansson. 
a leading contemporary poet of Ice¬ 
land, and with comparative ease could 
follow the Browning of Iceland poetry, 
Stephan G. Stephanson. Yet at the 
same time he could see the beauty of 
thought and poetic phrase in the Ice¬ 
landic quatrains and could recite them 
by the score. 

Such was the background. It was in¬ 
evitable that Bergthor Johnson should 
serve with vigor and enthusiasm in 
our Icelandic activities and organiz¬ 
ations. He was a pillar of strength in 
his church and the president of the 
congregation for a while. He served on 
the Executive of the National League, 
was at times a member of the Icelandic 
Celebration Committee and very ablv 
supported this magazine both as a 
contributor and a member of the edi¬ 
torial staff. 

Bergthor was essentially a realist. 
Because of his strong Icelandic back 
ground and his love of Icelandic lang¬ 
uage and literaure, he found himself 
constantly on the crossroads between 
the call of duty as a Canadian and the 
urge to let the heart take control and 
unreservedly drink of the mead of 
Icelandic poetry and prose. 

That he was able to strike a proper 
balance is well kown to the writer. At 
the time of his sudden death, Bergthor 
had prepared the greatest part of an 
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article which was to be published in 
Iceland. It was unfortunate that he 
did not live to finish it because it 
would have been such a true analysis 
of the thoughts of many who have 
found within themselves that very 
same conflict but who may lack the 


clear vision and the calm reasoning 
which were so beautifully blended in 
Beggi Johnson. But, as his life made 
abundantly clear, it is not a conflict 
but rather the fitting of something of 
value into a new surrounding — a 
pearl in a new setting. W. J. L. 


(Rev. J4aildox C. ffohnAon JpAt at Sea 



In a raging gale a small motorship 
enroute from Reykjavik to the West- 
man Islands was lost off the south 
coast of Iceland, with ten men aboard. 
Among those lost was Rev. Halldor E. 
Johnson, a repatriate who had spent 
forty years among us here in America, 
but whose heart remained with the 
hills and dales of his native land. He 
had returned “home” last July and had 
accepted a position as teacher of Eng 
lish in one of the state schools in the 
Westman Islands. But dark fate inter¬ 


fered before he had enjoyed for long 
the return to his land of dreams. 

Rev. Halldor was one of the legion 
of his countrymen who was brought up 
in extreme poverty, and left his native 
shore to seek his fortune in the New 
World, while leaving his heart behind 
in Iceland. The parents who were 
blessed with this new arrival in Sol- 
heimum (Sun Worlds) Iceland, back in 
1887, were economically unable to en¬ 
joy their little son; and so the day-old 
minister-to-be was taken to his grand¬ 
mother’s home. Driven by poverty to 
shift for himself at the tender age ol 
12, he yet managed somehow to acquire 
a fair education at the high school level, 
and at twenty-one he felt his courage 
and ambition equal to the challenge 
of America. 

By dint of much application and 
self-denial, and with some gratefully 
acknowledged help from an uncle in 
North Dakota, Halldor was able to put 
in four college years at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, followed by theological studies 
in Chicago. For some years he served in 
several parishes of the Icelandic Luth¬ 
eran Synod; but later he allied himself 
with the Federated church and con¬ 
tinued in this service until his return 
to Iceland. 

Rev. Halldor Johnson was not a 
flashy personality and lie did not carve 
out for himself a career usually describ- 
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ed by the word “success”. But he had 
jn rich measure some of the best qual¬ 
ities of mankind: love of country, love 
for his fellow men, love of freedom, 
civic and spiritual. He had a burning 
zeal for the truth as he saw it, and the 
courage to bear it witness whether or 
not such testimony should react to his 
own profit. He was an avid and analyt¬ 
ical reader of a wide scope of subjects, 
and contributed much valuable mater¬ 
ial to Icelandic papers and periodicals 
here, both original pieces and transla¬ 
tions of historical and other interesting- 
matter. The social and cultural life of 
"Vestur-lslendingar” is the richer for 
his contributions and he was an unsel¬ 
fish supporter of worth-while commun¬ 
ity efforts wherever he resided. 

Since its first issue in 1944, he was 
the editor of the “Brautin”, the an¬ 
nual publication of The United Con¬ 
ference of Icelandic Churches in Am¬ 
erica. And he was an enthusiastic sup¬ 
porter of the Icelandic Canadian Club, 
being fully aware of “the lasting value 


which will be achieved by its extens 
ive work in upholding and perpetu¬ 
ating for posterity the rich cultural 
heritage of Iceland”, as he put it. He 
contributed two of the lectures on 
Iceland given at the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Evening School, and which were 
later published in the book, “Iceland’s 
Thousand Years”, as well as articles to 
the Icelandic Canadian. 

Halldor was an interesting compan¬ 
ion and a good conversationalist. His 
wide and carefully considered read¬ 
ing had enabled him to discuss intel¬ 
ligently and logically many weighty 
world matters, which he interpreted 
his own way, and expressed freely, 
while not forcing his opinion on any¬ 
one. 

The Icelandic Canadian pauses to, 
figuratively, place a wreath on the un¬ 
marked grave of Rev. Halldor E. John¬ 
son, at rest in the waters surrounding 
his beloved Homeland, and to extend 
a hand of sympathy to his surviving 
widow and relatives. H. J. S. 


GIVES RADIO TALK 

Holmfridur Danielson was guest 
speaker on the Trans-Canada network 
of the CBC March 15, on the Wednes¬ 
day afternoon program given in the 
series called ‘My Own Mother’. This 
series has featured talks by women liv¬ 
ing in various parts of Canada who 
have themselves come from other lands 
or whose parents came from foreign 
countries. In this way Canadian list¬ 
eners have had a glimpse of homelife 
in such countries as Hungary, France, 
Latvia, Wales, New Zealand, Iceland, 
Esthonia and Russia. Mrs. Danielson 
spoke of family life in the pioneer 
settlement of Western New Iceland, 
and of life in Iceland as described by 
her own Mother. 


The CBC is planning a second ser¬ 
ies which will be released direct from 
various other lands and will be called. 
“The Good Wife”. 

★ 

WINNIPEG WOMAN NAMED 
TO THE INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BRANCH 

Mrs. Asta Oddson of Winnipeg i; 
one of three Social Workers newly- 
appointed to the Indian Affairs 
branch of the federal government. 

As Regional supervisor of Indian 
Agencies for Manitoba, Mrs. Oddson’s 
duties will include care of the aged, 
guidance of children, organizing 
Womens clubs, sewing instructions, 
canning and sanitation. 
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c4 -New Ventuxe in innipegb -\iudic 


On February 15. the editor o£ the 
Icelandic Canadian was privileged to 
attend a recital sponsored by the 
Wednesday Morning Musicale which 
was, we believe, a unique event in 
Winnipeg’s musical circles, when this 
city’s music lovers had the opportun 
ity to hear a full programme of Ice¬ 
landic music, instrumental and vocal, 
given by Icelandic artists. 

Songs of the motherland have al¬ 
ways been popular entertainment in 
the Icelandic community here and, 
moreover, have been ably interpreted 
by our outstanding soloists, for wider 
audiences, in concert and over the 
radio. Two years ago the Icelandic 
Canadian club sponsored a recital 
featuring selections of music, both 
vocal and instrumental, by American 
and Canadian composers of Icelandic 
descent. This was of inestimable value 
in drawing to the attention of the 
public the large volume of work done 
in this field by Icelandic descendants 
in this country. But this is the first 
time a Winnipeg music club, composed 
wholly of non-Icelandic members, has 
presented a complete programme of 
Music from Iceland. It is noteworthy, 
also, that on this occasion works cam- 
posed for the piano by an Icelander 
were performed for the first time in 
Winnipeg. 

The recital consisted of an intro¬ 
ductory address on Iceland by Mrs. V. 
J. Eylands, and three well-balanced 
groups of musical numbers, featuring 
a string quartet, vocal selections, and 
three pieces for the piano. 

The lovely Icelandic costumes worn 
by the ladies taking part in the pro¬ 
gramme greatly enhanced the dignity 
of the performance and added extra 


flavor to the enjoyment of the audi¬ 
ence. 

Attired in the ‘peysufot’, black silk- 
tasseled cap, full black skirt and em¬ 
broidered bodice, and wearing a long 
black, fur-bordered cape, Mrs. Ey¬ 
lands looked regal and stately as she 
gave her well-constructed and charm¬ 
ingly delivered discourse. She gave her 
audience, not only an interesting 
glimpse of Iceland and its people, but 
also an amazing amount of factual in¬ 
formation concerning Iceland’s recent 
achievements in various fields of cul¬ 
ture. She touched on the immense out¬ 
put of books which, in proportion to 
Iceland’s population is far larger than 
of any other nation. She described the 
rapid advance of the art of painting 
and the popularity of Icelandic pic¬ 
tures saying: "In fact, no home, how¬ 
ever humble, is complete without its 
paintings of Icelandic scenery. Iceland 
is a painters’ paradise, full of beauty, 
with its purity of atmosphere and great 
variety of color and form.” 

She recounted the nation’s age-old 
love of fine crafts, and described in de¬ 
tail the delicate art of the silversmith 
which “is now unfortunately fast wan¬ 
ing”. Her descriptions of the various 
arts and crafts were cleverly woven 
into a composite picture of the daily 
life of the nation which made them de¬ 
lightfully entertaining as well as in¬ 
formative. 

Mrs. Eylands focussed the attention 
of her audience especially on Iceland¬ 
ic musical activities. Beginning with 
the nation’s innate love of singing 
where everyone sings, at their work, at 
all gatherings, and on long or short 
bus trips around the country, she told 
us about the cathedral choir and the 
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other numerous mixed choirs and male 
voice choirs, including the male voice, 
choir of Reykjavik which toured Am¬ 
erica in 1946.(1) “We never ceased to 
marvel at the clarity of tone and the 
perfect blending of voices. We part¬ 
icularly noticed the fine male voices 
especially the high clear tenors. They 
were everywhere. This quality of voice 
seems common among the men, also 
those who are wholly untrained. Our 
theory of explanation is the outdoor 
life and the atmospheric conditions”. 

Composing music in the larger in¬ 
strumental medium is in its infancy in 
Iceland, for “only in this last year”, 
says Mrs. Eylands, “has Iceland’s first 
symphony orchestra been organized. 
Until now there has not been a suf¬ 
ficient number of well trained players 

.On this last December 8, they 

played their first concert. On the pro¬ 
gram were: Mendelssohn’s Fingall's 
Cave Overture, Chopin’s Concerto in 
E Major and Haydn’s Opus no. 94. 
The conductor is Dr. Pall Isolfsson, a 
leading musician, as composer, con¬ 
ductor and teacher. He conducts the 
cathedral choir.” 

She told us about many other mus¬ 
icians, some of whom have been feat 
ured in the Icelandic Canadian, and 
spoke of “Iceland’s most beloved com¬ 
poser of recent times. Dr. Sigvaldi 
Kaldaldns who died in 1946. He was 
a successful medical practitioner, but 
devoted all his spare time to music. 
Undoubtedly he leaves a larger number 
of compositions than any Icelandic 
composer up to this time. Many of 
them are solos with lovely accompani¬ 
ments.Kaldalons takes the themes 

for his compositions from the barren 
landscape of his country, from the hur 


I) See Icel. Can. Winter 1946. 


ricanes and the surf on the seashore. 
He has stilled his harp to every passing 
emotion and to every inspiration of 
the moment. He has found sweet or 
sorrowful melodies everywhere; in the 
flowers, the seasons, the voices of na¬ 
ture, and the lives of his fellow men. 
their sorrows and their triumphs. His 
music reflects the moods, hopes and 
aspirations of his nation for a thousand 
years.” 

In telling about the Icelandic solo¬ 
ists, such as Elsa Sigfus, Maria Mark- 
an, GuSmundur Jonsson, Stefan Is- 
landi, Petur Jdnsson and Eggert Stef- 
ansson who have won distinction at 
home and abroad, Mrs. Eylands said: 

“Icelandic solo voices have only in 
recent years come to the forefront. Not 
that the voices did not exist but be¬ 
cause of the high cost of training 
which necessitated study abroad. Now 
Iceland has its own ‘Tdnlistaskoli’ or 
school of music, — where most of the 
musicians of to-day acquire the funda¬ 
mental training in music and then 
finish abroad usually in Europe.” 

After listening to Mrs. Eyland’s talk 
the audience was in a very receptive 
mood and coidd not fail to enjoy the 
musical numbers which followed. 

The members of the string quartet 
were Palmi Palmason, well known 
violinist and member of the first violin 
section of the Winnipeg Symphony 
orchestra(.2), William Worbeck, 2nd 
violin, Allan Beck, viola, and Harold 
Jonasson, cello. They played ‘Inter¬ 
lude’ by B. GuSmundson and a group 
of Icelandic Folk Songs, collected and 
arranged by Sv. Sveinbjornson, with 
special arrangements for the strings 
by Mr. Palmason. In this group one 
enjoyed especially the delicate, plaint- 


2) See Icel. Can., Winter 1949. 
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ive harmony of ‘SofSu Unga Astin 
Min’ and the robust tones and rollick¬ 
ing tempo of ‘GoSa Veizlu Gera Skal’. 

Mrs. Pearl Johnson opened her 
group with ‘Dalvisur’ - Song of the 
Valley, — and ‘Rosin’ - The Rose, - 
from the lovely collection of 12 songs 
by Arni Thorsteinson, published in 
1907. Then followed ‘Svanurinn Minn 
Syngur’, - My Swan Sings, and ’HeiS- 
in Ha’, — The Mountains — by S. 
Kaldalons, and lastly ‘DraumalandiS’, 

Land of Dreams — by Sigfus Einars- 
son. She was ably accompanied by 
Sigrid Bardal. 

Pearl Johnson has, on countless oc¬ 
casions, both in concert and over the 
CBC radio network, delighted large 
audiences with her rendition of our 
Icelandic folk songs. It is always a joy 
to hear her sing but we feel that on 
this occasion she surpassed herself! 
Many factors contributed to the har¬ 
monious blending of artist and audi 
ence into perfect accord. There was 
the dazzling picture Pearl made in her 
elegant ‘skautbuningur’, with its 
filmy veil falling gracefully from the 
high head-dress, its long white robe 
and green mantle trimmed with white 
fur border; there was her vivacious 
explanation of the text, given before 
each group of songs, with a simple ef¬ 
fective graciousness, and there was her 
fine voice, well disciplined to follow 
the dictates of the singer’s intellectual 
and artistic interpretations. For us 
this meant the satisfying exploration 


of every subtle mood of the songs and 
the initiation into each lovely nuance 
of tone quality. 

Our dainty little Thora Asgeirson, 
in her long skirt, white blouse, and 
silver-embroidered ‘upphlutur’, (sleeve 
less low cut bodice) did full justice to 
the ‘Three Pieces for the Piano’ by 
Pall Isolfsson. Being an accomplished 
pianist, with a number of scholarships 
tucked away behind her and, we feel 
sure, a bright career ahead, Thora is 
accustomed to performing compo¬ 
sitions by the great masters, which 
carry a much broader theme than Is¬ 
olfsson could develop within these 
limited forms of Burlesque, Intermezzo 
and Capriccio. But the convener of the 
program, Mrs. Ena Foley Scott, who 
is a keen and discerning musician, told 
us that she thought it well worth while 
to present this music of Pall Isolfsson 
to a Canadian audience. It has bright¬ 
ness, variety and a skillfully injected 
technical precision. Although it has 
a distinctly modern flavor we persuad¬ 
ed ourselves that running through it 
was an underlying strain of Icelandic 
characteristics. 

Altogether the Wednesday Morning 
Musicale, February 15. was a very satis¬ 
fying experience. The whole program 
was repeated by request, March 13. 
This time it was sponsored by the 
University of Manitoba School of 
Music, and was open to the public. 

H. D. 

m 


Receives Ph. Degree 


Professor Tryggvi Oleson, received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Toronto. His 
Thesis being: British History in the 
11th century. 


Dr. Oleson is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. J. Oleson of Glenboro, Man. 
He is at present professor in Medeval 
History, at the United College, in 
Winnipeg. 
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WAR RERVICE RECORD 



Tpr. S. A. MacNaughton Sgt. J. D. MacNaughton Cfn. R. C. MacNaughton 


TPR. STANLEY ALLAN MacNAUGHTON—Born at Edmonton, Alta., June 22, 1918. Enlisted 
in the Canadian Army May 26, 1941. Embarked overseas Feb. 1942. Served in England. 
Returned to Canada March 1944. Discharged Oct. 31, 1944. 

SGT. JOHN DUNCAN MacNAUGHTON—Born at Edmonton, Alta., Jan. 19, 1913. Enlisted 
in the Canadian Army Jan. 11, 1940 as instructor at Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta. Served 
in England, North Africa and Italy. Was wounded at Ortona, Italy. Discharged Aug. 8, 1944. 

CFN. ROBERT CHRISTMAN MacNAUGHTON—Born at Edmonton, Alta., Feb. 8, 1926. 
Enlisted in Canadian Army Oct. 31, 1944. Took his basic training in Peterboro, Ont. Later 
transferred to Kingston, Ont. Discharged June 21, 1946. 

Sons of Mrs. Christina (Swanson) and the late William Stanley MacNaughton, Edmonton, Alta. 



Fireman 1/c E. Gudbrandson Jr. 


FIREMAN 1/c EDWARD GUDBRANDSON JR. 

★ 

Born at Blaine, Wash., April 21, 1926. Enlisted 
in the American Navy April 20, 1944. Awarded 
facsimile and ribbon bar with star of the Presidential 
Unit Citation awarded the U.S.S. Yorktown in the 
Pacific war area, Asiatic Pacific Area Campaign. Four 
stars American Area Campaign Medal, World War II 
Victory Medal and Philippine Liberation Medal, one 
star. Discharged May 17, 1946. 

Son of Edward and Josie Gudbrandson, 

Blaine, Wash. 

★ 
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Lieut. Philip Roy Swainson F.O. Alfred Wesley Swainson 

LIEUT. (O) R.C.N.V.R. PHILIP ROY SWAINSON—Born at Red Deer, Alta. Enlisted in the 
Canadian Navy 1941. Served on H.M.C. Ships Prince Robert, Gatineau and Springhill. 
Transferred to Air Arm and flew with 826 Firefly Squadron. Retired to non-active reserve 
March 9, 1947. 

F.O. ALFRED WESLEY SWAINSON-Born at Red Deer, Alta. Enlisted in R.C.A.F. Sept. 1941. 
Posted overseas after completion of training. Completed tour of operations, as bomb aimer, 
with the bomber command. Was later instructor in England. 

SONS OF MR. & MRS. SWAIN SWAINSON, RED DEER, ALTA. 



Flt.-Sgt. Kristjan J. Thorsteinson F.O. Johann Magnus Thorsteinson 

FLT.-SGT. KRISTJAN J. THORSTEINSON—Born at Lundar, Man., May 22, 1914. Enlisted 
in R.C.A.F. 1942. At present with radio station CKGB, Timmins, Ont. 

F.O. JOHANN MAGNUS THORSTEINSON—Born at Lundar, Man., Sept. 15, 1920. Enlisted 
in the R.C.A.F. 1941. Served in England and Italy. 

Sons of Mrs. Kristin and the late Gudmundur O. Thorsteinson, Winnipeg, Man. 
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LIEUT.-CMDR. H. BRYNJOLFSON—Enlisted 
in the R.C.N.V.R. January 1941. Served as 
1st Lieutenant on H.M.C.S. Candytuft and 
H.M.C.S. Matapedia and as Commanding 
Officer on H.M.C.S. Moose Jaw and H.M.C.S. 
Leaside. Served mostly in the Atlantic on 
convoy duty and the English Channel during 
D-Day operations. Discharged Oct. 10, 1945. 
Son of Mrs. Margaret and the late Mr. Einar 
Brynjolfson, Victoria, B. C. 

★ 



LAWRENCE A. HALLDORSON - Born at 
Winnipeg, Man., July 26, 1922. Enlisted in 
R.C.A.F. Aug. 13, 1943. Served at several 
points in Canada. Embarked overseas Oct 

1944. Returned Oct. 1945. Discharged Nov. 7, 

1945. Son of Mrs. Mabel and the late Mr. 
Kjartan Halldorson, Flin Flon, Man. 


TRAIN FESTIVAL CHOIRS 

At least two members of the Icelandic 
Canadian club have been exceptionally 
busy during the last few months. They 
are Miss Vilborg Eyolfson and Miss 
Ingibjorg Bjarnason, who are public 
school teachers in Winnipeg. Part of 
their duties each year is to train school 
choirs for participation in the Mani¬ 
toba Music Festival, which has now 
just completed its 32nd annual compe¬ 
tition. 

Miss Eyolfson trained and conducted 
two choirs of intermediate grade pupils 
from Dufferin school where she teaches, 
while Miss Bjarnason had four choirs 
taking part in the Festival from King 
Edward school. Her large choir of boys, 
grades 1—6, captured the Oldfield, 
Kirby & Gardiner Shield for winning 
the highest marks in their class of entry. 

In the competition each contestant, 
or group of contestants, must perform 


the test piece specified by the festival 
officials, and may also sing (or play) 
1 number of their own choice. A couple 
of years ago Miss Bjarnason chose for 1 
of her classes a translation of an Ice¬ 
landic folk song, ‘StoS eg uti i tungls- 
ljosi’, the accompaniment arranged by 
a well-known Winnipeg musician and 
composer, W. H. Anderson, and thus 
introduced this old favorite to festival 
audiences. So well was it received by 
audience and festival authorities, that 
it has now been given a firm place in 
festival music, by being listed on the 
program of required test pieces. In 
this way one more thread of our Ice¬ 
landic heritage has been added to the 
Canadian cultural tapestry. 

■k 

Hawaii, the crossroads of the Pacific, 
consists of 20 islands, of which nine 
are inhabited. 
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Z)he Cxceptional Alan 

By Lauga Geir 


Practically all progress depends on 
the work and vision of the exceptional 
people, individuals who are willing to 
give generously of their time and ef¬ 
forts to build up a community and 
bring happiness to its inhabitants. • 

Among such happy and useful indi 
viduals we can certainly count Victor 
Sturlaugson, of Langdon, North Da¬ 
kota. Perhaps you heard him last fall 
at the dedication of the Old People’s 
Home at Mountain, N. D. speaking 
as the secretary of the board of direct¬ 
ors. You may also have heard him at 
the meetings of the Icelandic Lutheran 
Synod where he represents the Peters 
congregation at Svold. We, in Dakota, 
frequently hear him at commencement 
exercises and at community gatherings. 

But it is not Victor’s oratory that 
makes him exceptional, although he is 
a fluent speaker. It is rather our 
certainty that, no matter how big the 
task or how difficult, Victor will not 
be vanquished. In his address at the 
dedication of the Home Victor said: 
“ . . . the committee and the commun¬ 
ity accepted the challenge, with the 
aim to carry the building of this home 
through to a glorious finish” (see Ice. 
Can. Winter, 1949). Yes, even when 
confronted with difficulties that would 
stun an ordinary man, Victor will ac¬ 
cept the challenge and what is more 
important, with dauntless determin¬ 
ation and ceaseless energy he will 
‘carry through’. 

For twenty-five years Mr. and Mrs. 
Sturlaugson have actively served two 
communities, Langdon and the Ice¬ 
landic community of Mountain and 
Svold, where they were born and rear¬ 


ed. Mrs. Sturlaugson, (Aldis Johnson, 
half sister of the noted Icelandic act 
ress Stefania GuSmundsd.), was born at 
Mountain in 1902, and Mr. Sturlaug¬ 
son at Svold in 1901. Both attended N. 
D. Argricultural College at Fargo, Vic¬ 
tor graduated in 1923. They were mar¬ 
ried a year later. At their silver wed¬ 
ding last Oct. 9 about 250 people paid 
their respects to the honored couple. 
At that time the Cavalier County Re¬ 
publican had some glowing praise to 
bestow on the couple who are serving 
their community so well. This publi¬ 
cation says in part: 

“Extremely active and cooperative 
in the township, Langdon community 
and Cavalier county affairs, Mr. Stur¬ 
laugson has held numerous offices in 
belonging to several organizations. 
These have included Manilla town¬ 
ship clerk for 24 years and school dis¬ 
trict clerk for 22 years, president of 
the Cavalier County School Officers 
association at present; president for 
several years of the state durum show; 
member of the state FHA committee; 
president of the Langdon Lutheran 
church council; member of the Cava¬ 
lier County association board; Mas¬ 
onic Holding Corporation board, 4-H 
county council, and 4-H leader. 

A member of Lebanon Lodge No. 
34 A. F. & A. M., since 1928, Mr. 
Sturlaugson has been active in Mason¬ 
ic circles for twenty years. He is a past 
master of Lebanon lodge, has served 
as district deputy grand master, is com¬ 
mander of the Council of Kadosh in 
the Langdon Scottish Rite bodies and 
has been elected to the honorary de¬ 
gree of K. C. C. H. by the supreme 
council of the rite; is worthy patron 
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of Lebanon chapter No. 37 O. E. S., 
and a member of Kem Temple of the 
Shrine. 

His patriotic contributions have 
also been numerous, serving for a time 
as chairman of the county OPA board, 
throughout the war on the county war 
bond committee and for many years 
as solicitor for the Red Cross and other 
humanitarian campaigns. 

Mrs. Sturlaugson has also been act¬ 
ive in church, community and fraternal 
organizations. She is a past matron and 
present officer of Lebanon chapter 
No. 37 O. E. S., has been president and 
secretary of her Homemakers club, a 
4-H club leader and secretary of the 
Langdon Lutheran ladies aid.” 

Such are the avocations of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sturlaugson. His vocation is the 
superintendency of the Langdon 


experimental station, a position he has 
held since 1925. In addition to the 
experimental farm he has land of his 
own to work, numerous agricultural 
meetings to attend and detailed re¬ 
ports to make. Moreover the Sturlaug- 
sons are the parents of nine children, 
four of whom are still at home. Two 
daughters are married, and two sons 
are attending the Agricultural college 
at Fargo. A great sorrow befell this 
generally happy family last fall when 
Julith, the dearly beloved youngest 
child was suddenly taken from her 
earthly home. But the courageous Stur- 
laugsons even through personal grief, 
will find the road back. They will con¬ 
tinue to serve their community, and 
their home will once again radiate 
hospitality and good cheer as it has 
done for the past twenty-five years. 


HELGA SIGURDSON 
IN RECITAL 

★ 

Miss Helga Sigurdson gave a piano 
recital in Scardale, N. Y., substituting 
fop Lubka Kolessa who was unable to 
appear. Miss Ruth Nolan reporter on 
a White Plains, N. Y. paper comments 
on the recital and praises it warmly. 
Miss Nolan says that “Her interpret¬ 
ations were poetic and translucent re¬ 
flecting the color and warmth of the 
score. Highlight of her program was 
her performance of Ravel’s ‘A Boat 
on the Ocean’, and two Debussy works, 
‘Girl with Flaxen Hair’ and ‘Fire¬ 
works’. Debussy was presented with 
precisely the shimmering subdued — 
yet sparkling quality necessary for 
successful interpretation, and Miss 
Sigurdson’s technical talents provided 
her with ample means to produce 
whatever brilliant effects she desired”. 


AWARD TO KARDAL 
★ 

When O. N. Kardal left last fall to 
study voice at the McPhail School of 
Music in Minneapolis, he was award 
ed $100.00 from the Icelandic Can¬ 
adian Scholarship Fund. Other well- 
wishers have shown their interest in 
his career in various ways. Generous 
money contributions were made by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Johnson and J. P. 
Sasmundson of Gimli, Man., and the 
I. Nat. League chapter of Gimli. 

Many individuals in Minneapolis 
and elsewere have rendered effective 
assistance which has enabled Mr. Kar¬ 
dal to prolong his studies at the Music 
School. This is gratifying, and there 
is no doubt that, with this added train¬ 
ing, Mr. Kardal will be able to enrich 
further the musical life of the Iceland¬ 
ic communities. 
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A o/eJJol Chatted 3. Batnadon 


It takes considerable pluck and 
perseverence for a young man, arriv¬ 
ing from Iceland in his teens with no 
knowledge of the English language, 
to put himself through University by 
his own efforts. 

But nothing less would do for 
Charles (Karl) Frederick Barnason. He 
lost his father (Sigurffur Bjarnason, 
from Reykjavik, Iceland) shortly after 
they moved to America in the the year 
1900, and being the oldest of three 
children, he aided his widowed mother 
in every way. His mother (I'orbjorg 
Benonysdottir) married a second time 
and is now Mrs. Henry Witzman. 

Paramount with Karl was the yearn¬ 
ing for education, and although he 
had to earn most of his tuition and 
keep, he got through high school in a 
comparatively short time, and gradu¬ 
ated from City College, New York, 
with an A. B. degree in 1915. 

At City College one of the profes¬ 
sors, Dr. Hartman became especially 
interested in the brilliant, but rather 
reserved student. He learned Iceland¬ 
ic from Karl, who studied German 
with the professor. So rapid and phen- 
ominal was Karl’s progress in this 
subject that for it he won the Uni¬ 
versity’s highest award, a gold medal 
and a substantial scholarship. 

This enabled him to do post grad¬ 
uate work at Cornell, where he ob¬ 
tained his Master’s degree in 1917. 
Later 'he studied at the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Grenoble and Berlin. Re¬ 
turning to the United States he took 
his Doctorate from Harvard in 1936. 

Dr. Barnason assumed the position 
of a fulltime appointee to the depart¬ 
ment of Modern Languages in 1937 
at the Northeastern University in Bos¬ 


ton, Mass. The following year he was 
made chairman of the department. 

Before coming to Northeastern Dr. 
Barnason taught at Waynesburg Col¬ 
lege, Penn., Marietta College in Ohio, 
and Harvard. 

Dr. Barnason was married to Guff- 
run Tomassdffttir, who is known to 
many Icelanders in this country for 
her stories and verse, written under 
the name of ‘Arnrun a Felli’. Together 
they visited Iceland in 1922, while 
professor Barnason was taking his post 
graduate work abroad. 

The active and illustrious career of 
Dr. Barnason, ended at its very height, 
when he suddenly passed away from a 
heart attack, Dec. 23. It is fitting to 
quote a few words from the tribute 
paid to him by his colleagues, through 
the message from Dean White, of 
Northeastern, who said: 

“Always quiet and unassuming in 
his relationship with others, Dr. 
Barnason will be remembered for his 
earnestness and devotion to his work. 
He loved teaching and gave himself 
wholeheartedly to it. In his twelve 
years of service to the Day Colleges, 
he had hardly missed a day because of 
illness, so that his sudden passing came 
as a shock to all who knew him. His 
firm stride and friendly manner will 
be greatly missed on the campus.” 

Dr. Barnason’s name, already publ 
ished in ‘Who’s Who in America’, has 
now been added to the supplement of 
that publication which is called ‘Who 
Was Who’, and serves as a monument 
to the nation’s best known people who 
have given public service to then- 
country in various fields of endeavor. 

S. E. 
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Arborg Community Effort Success ful 


On January 13th the first Red 
Cross outpost hospital in Manitoba 
was officially opened in Arborg, Man., 
and is another example of the pro¬ 
gressive spirit of the citizens of that 
town. 

At a large community gathering 
attended by officials of the Manitoba 
Red Cross and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Mrs. E. L. Johnson chairman of 
the Arborg Hospital committee, cut 
the ribbon and declared the hospital 
opened. Serving on the hospital com¬ 
mittee with Mrs. Johnson were: Mrs. 
E. Gislason, secretary; K. O. Einarson, 
treasurer; Mrs. H. S. Borgford, Dr. T. 
Johannesson, K. N. S. Fridfinnsson, 
T. Drabik, and G. O. Oddleifson. 
The cost of the building was $62,000, 
of which $18,000, was raised by the 
Arborg Hospital committee. 

In addition to this, the three Luth¬ 
eran Ladies’ Aid groups from Geysir. 
Vidir and Arborg contributed hand¬ 
somely to furnishing one of the wards. 
The pupils of the Framnes and Low¬ 
land schools did their bit to help by 
donating much needed objects of 
furniture. Substantial donations were 
also made by various community 
groups and business firms. 

The hospital, which will be known 
as the Arborg Red Cross Memorial 
Hospital, fulfills a great need in the 
Arborg Community, and surrounding 
district. While normally designed to 
serve an area of 400 sq. miles, and a 
3,000 population, it will be called up¬ 


on to fill the needs of about 8,000 
people pending the erection of other 
Hospital units. 

The actual construction costs were 
jointly shared by the Red Cross As 
sociation, the Arborg community, and 
the Provincial Government. The site 
on which the hospital was built was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Lifman. 
The maintenance and operation of 
the hospital will become part of the 
Arborg branch of the Red Cross. 

The hospital is a very attractive one 
story-and-a-half stucco building and is 
truly modern in every respect. Among 
the many features are an emergency 
operating room, case room with 
obstetrical table, four two-bed wards 
and four bassinets. 

The medical direction of the insti¬ 
tution will be headed by Dr. T. Joh¬ 
annesson, assisted by four nurses. 
Housekeeping duties will be assumed 
by Mrs. G. Carscadden and Miss H. 
Magnusson. 

Close to 400 persons from the com¬ 
munity and surrounding districts at¬ 
tended the meeting in the Arborg 
Community Hall, which followed the 
opening ceremonies, and inspected 
the hospital afterwards. At the dedi¬ 
cation ceremony Mrs. Johnson stated 
that the hospital had been erected as 
a living community memorial to those 
of the district who gave their lives in 
the last war, and to the pioneer set¬ 
tlers of the Arborg community. 
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Appointed Stovel Press Manager 



I. C. (Carl) Ingimundson 


Every year more and more men of 
Icelandic origin rise to fill top execu¬ 
tive positions in Canadian business 
circles. One of the more recent of such 
promotions to come to our attention 
is the appointment of I. C. (Carl) Ingi¬ 
mundson as Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the Stovel Press Ltd. 
of Winnipeg, one of Canada’s largest 
printing and lithographing firms. 

Mr. Ingimundson is a native of 
Selkirk, Manitoba, where he received 
his elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. He entered the University of 
Manitoba in 1923 from where he grad¬ 
uated with honors with a degree in 
Electrical Engineering, B. Sc. E. E. in 
1927. During his University studies he 
was awarded three highly competitive 
scholarships, two Isbister scholarships, 
and the Professional Engineers of 
Manitoba scholarship. 

Upon graduation Mr. Ingimundson 
was for a short time employed by the 
Winnipeg Electric Company. He next 


took a position with the English El¬ 
ectric Company of Canada at St. 
Catherines, Ontario, where he re¬ 
mained until 1934. That year the 
Commonwealth Electric Corporation 
was founded at Welland, Ont. with 
whom he then accepted the position of 
Design Engineer. Later he became 
their Chief Engineer and Assistant 
General Manager. In 1946 he received 
the appointment of Vice President and 
General Manager of the Common¬ 
wealth Corporation. Last November 
he accepted his present position with 
the Stovel Press Ltd. Mr. Ingimundson 
is also a direotor of the Gelling In¬ 
dustries, manufacturers of electrical 
equipment at Welland, Ont. 

Shortly after his graduation from 
the University Mr. Ingimundson was 
married to Miss Vera Anderson, a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Th. Ander¬ 
son formerly of Selkirk, now residing 
in Winnipeg. The Ingimundson’s have 
three children. Elaine 20, a graduate 
of The Ontario Ladies College at 
Whitby. She is presently employed in 
a secretarial capacity with The Steel 
Company of Canada at Hamilton, Ont. 
Sylvia, 19, who returned here with her 
parents is attending the Angus School 
of Commerce. David 14, is attending 
the Earl Grey School. 

Carl is the son of SigurSur (deceas¬ 
ed) and Jonina Ingimundson, formerly 
residing at Selkirk, who moved to Win¬ 
nipeg in 1924. Mrs. Ingimundson re¬ 
sides with her daughter Sylvia, Mrs. 
Le Roy Madder of Winnipeg. Dr. A. 
B. Ingimundson of Gimli is a brother. 

J. K. L. 
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Dr. Wilfred H. THorl eifson 



Dr. Wilfred H. Thorleifson 


The Icelandic Canadian always wel¬ 
comes the opportunity of bringing to 
the notice of its readers the achieve¬ 
ments of men and women of Icelandic 
extraction who, because of distance 
from Winnipeg or absorption into the 
general Canadian or American scene, 
are relatively unknown. One such per¬ 
son is Dr. Wilfred H. Thorleifson, 
now of Vancouver, B. C. 

Wilfred was born in Gladstone, 
Man., the son of Johann B. Thorleif¬ 
son and the late GuSrun Thorleifson. 
formerly of Yorkton, Sask., but for 
several years of Winnipeg. 

Dr. Thorleifson graduated in medi¬ 
cine from the University of Manitoba 
in 1929 and spent a year at post grad¬ 
uate work at the Montreal General 
Hospital. The West lured him back 
and he opened an office for general 
practice in Sturgis, Saskatchewan, later 


moving to Stalwart and then to Tis¬ 
dale, both in Saskatchewan. 

During the depression of the early 
thirties many a trip was made in fair 
weather and foul where the only rem- 
muneration was the knowledge that a 
much needed service had been render¬ 
ed. Even though general practice had 
its compensations Dr. Thorleifson felt 
the urge to enter the field of special¬ 
ization. 

After twelve years of strenuous gen 
eral practice he went to the Montreal 
General Hospital for post graduate 
study in Radiology. After two years 
there he had a year of study under the 
direction of the late Dr. Gordon E. 
Richards of Toronto. This was follow¬ 
ed by a year on the staff of the Depart¬ 
ment of Radiology at the Montreal 
General Hospital. 

In the fall of 1946 Dr. Thorleifson 
obtained a certification in his speci¬ 
alty by the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Canada and was 
promptly offered the position of Radi 
ologist to the Brandon General Hospi¬ 
tal which he accepted. His work there 
attracted attention and he soon had 
opportunities to go elsewhere. Last 
fall he was appointed Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Radiology at Sit. Paul’s Hospital, 
Vancouver. The hospital, the second 
largest hospital of that city, has one of 
the finest Departments of Radiology 
in Canada. Its work is widely recogn¬ 
ized for its high standards. 

This is another instance where one 
of our people is selected in preference 
to others because of the work he has 
performed. Not only is it a source of 
happiness to all to see individual 
members of the Icelandic group forge 
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ahead but it is especially so in cases 
where a new field is explored or a 
special branch of the professions ent¬ 
ered. Only in this reaching out can our 
ethnic group make its greatest impaci 
upon those about them, and, though 
small in numbers, contribute sub¬ 
stantially to the building of the two 
nations on this continent. 

In 1930 Wilfred married Aurora 
Hjalmarson, a nurse who graduated 
from the Winnipeg General Hospital. 


When worldly goods were at a mini¬ 
mum she performed most unselfish 
service, both professionally and in com¬ 
munity work. Her father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Hjalmarson liv¬ 
ed in Dauphin, Manitoba, for several 
years but now reside at Ojai in Cali 
fornia. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thorleifson have one 
daughter, Thelma, who is now attend¬ 
ing Crofton House School for girls in 
Vancouver. W. J. Lindal 


Receives Promotion 



The Canadian Pacific Railway re¬ 
cently announced that Walter Frid- 
finnson had been promoted General 
Agent of its passenger department in 
Winnipeg, effective 1. February last, 

This latest promotion follows a 
successful career with the railway 
which began in 1922. Since that time 
Walter has served at various places in 
Canada including Montreal, Saskatoon 
and Winnipeg. 


Walter Fridfinnson, the son of the 
well loved composer Jon Fridfinnson 
and his wife Anna, was born at Baldur, 
Man. At the age of two, he moved 
with his parents to Winnipeg, where 
he attended the city schools, among 
them the Jon Bjarnason Academy. He 
was a fine athlete in his youth, play¬ 
ing lacrosse, baseball and hockey. He 
was a member of the famous Falcon 
junior team that won the Memorial 
Cup in 1921. 

Walter is married to the former 
Doreen McCrae. They have two child¬ 
ren, John Hugh and Dianne. 

Walter is a member of the Masonic 
Order, a member of the Manitoba 
club and various other community 
organizations. Along with other mem¬ 
bers of his family, he has for many 
years been closely associated with the 
activities of the First Lutheran Church. 

★ 

Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson of Wiinni 
peg, was elected the president of the 
Surgical Society of Western Canada, 
at their annual convention in Edmon¬ 
ton on Feb. 22nd of this year. 
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T)he J^ivexton Community Skating. J^ink 


One of the many fine examples of 
what a small hardworking, but deter¬ 
mined, and a united community can 
accomplish was witnessed at Riverton 
at the opening of its new community 
skating rink this winter. January 7th, 
1950 marked the fulfilment of an “an 
optimist dream” said Mr. S. V. Sig- 
urdson, Chairman, representing the 
Rink Committee at its opening func¬ 
tion. 

About four years ago the drive for 
this project was undertaken under the 
leadership of a few men of courage 
and vision. Soon every organization, 
business concern, and one might say 
every man, woman and child in the 
community was enlisted in the drive 
for funds. But it became apparent that 
if materials and labour was all to be 
paid for at current prices the cost of 
the undertaking would be prohibitive. 

Undaunted, by such predictions, 
timber leases were obtained, local boys 
and men took out the logs, sawed them 
into lumber, skilled local craftsmen 
even undertook the difficult job of 
constructing the arches for the super¬ 
structure thereby saving some $4,000 
to $5,000. 

During the early summer the foun¬ 
dation was laid and completed by vol¬ 


untary help under the direction and 
supervision of Mr. Karl Vopni. After 
the fall fishing season and the farmers 
had gathered in their harvest a build¬ 
ing "Bee” such as few communities 
have ever witnessed began in earnest. 
All available manpower was recruited. 
All answered the call. The result, one 
of rural Manitoba’s finest Commun¬ 
ity Skating Rinks, fully equipped, 
without indebtedness, and without 
added Municipal taxation. 

This building, designed by Mr. S. 
Borgfjord of Winnipeg, is of semi¬ 
circular shape, having dimensions of 
190' by 94'. The ice surface is 140 by 
75'. Two dressing rooms, a waiting 
room and a canteen occupy a space of 
90' by 18' on the ground floor. The 
upstairs has a recreation room 70' by 
18' as well as a kitchen. 

The Riverton Community is now 
enjoying the fruits of its labours. On 
almost any skating night you may see 
skating on the ice youngsters from 
three years of age and up, as well as 
those who are still young in spirit but 
have passed the allotted age of three 
score and ten. Our congradulatiom 
go to the Riverton Community! They 
have made a wise and an enduring in¬ 
vestment which will pay rich div¬ 
idends in a better youth for CANADA. 


Halldor SigurSsson 

CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 

1156 Dorchester Ave. 

Telephone 404 945 
Winnnipeg, Manitoba 


WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST IN 
BAKING 

CALL 

Baldwinson’s 
Sherbrook Home Bakery 

749 ELLICE AVE. PHONE 37 48G 
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A Musical Family 


Norman, violinist: Howard, flutist; S. W. Gudmundson. the father and Gunnar, bass viol. 


Every Monday night could be called 
family night out for the Gudmund- 
sons, when father and three sons take 
off for rehearsals with the Waukegan 
Philharmonic orchestra. Their total 
membership record with the orchestra 
is 18 years. 

The father, Skapti W. Gudmund¬ 
son, has been playing viola with the 
orchestra for seven years. Last year he 
had a perfect attendance record not 
missing one rehearsal. The oldest son, 
Norman has played violin with the 


Philharmonic for five years. He was 
with the army for a year and spent two 
semesters studying music at Miami. 
Fla., University. When Norman was 
only a small tot he asked his parents 
for a violin for Christmas. He got it, 
and has been studying and playing 
ever since. He is now a member of the 
Chicago Civic orchestra, a training 
group for potential symphony mem 
bers, and is a student at Sherwood 
School of Music in Chicago, studying 
violin with Rudolph Reiners, mem- 
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ber of the Chicago symphony and con¬ 
ductor of Waukegan’s orchestra. 

Howard, the flutist, has been a mem¬ 
ber of the orchestra for five years. He 
was a winner of the student contest 
sponsored by the Philharmonic two 
years ago. Gunnar, the youngest, still 
in high school, is studying bass viol 
with Rudolph Phasbender, member of 
the Chicago Symphony. Last year, 
while attending during the summer 
the Stephen Foster Music Camp in 
Richmond, Ky., he won their music 
scholarship. 

Waukegan is a large Chicago sub¬ 
urb, and the Gudmundsons live at 118 
N. Jackson St. Mr. G. has for the last 
27 years been employed with the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. He was 
brought up on a farm near Mountain, 
N. D., his parents were Gunnar Gud- 


Burns 


DELMAR 



FINER FLAVORED 
MARgarine 


mundson (from SkiSastoSum in Skaga- 
fjorSur, Iceland), and his wife Elin 
Palmadottir. Mrs. Gudmundson was 
formerly Gerda Ha'lldorson, daughter 
of Thorgils and Kristin Halldorson, 
of Mountain. She, too, is engrossed in 
music. From early childhood she 
studied piano with local teachers, and 
later with Miss Hazel Sweatman in 
Winnipeg. “Now I mostly play for my 
own amusement”, she says. But for the 
past ten years she has played the piano 
for the Edith Tews Dancing School in 
Waukegan. 

The four Gudmundsons play with 
the Zion Symphony on occasion. Mr. 
Gudmundson has been doing this for 
10 years. He is also a champion chess 
player, at which the boys are experts, 
as well. 

H. D. 
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The Laxd^la Saga 

(Continued from page 14) 
all the descriptive details of the indi 
viduals that made up the band, and all 
their equipment, that he reports to 
Helgi? It seems as if the Saga-writer 
wished to anticpiate such criticism as 
this, by having the lad, in a prelimin¬ 
ary remark say that he noticed all these 
details, because he expected his master 
would enquire concerning them. 

There is another and perhaps more 
serious difficulty about this description 
given by the shepherd-lad. He closes 
his delineation of Bolli Bollason with 
the words ‘he seemed to me to be swol¬ 
len with grief’. Now the slaying of his 
father had taken place more than 
twelve years prior, when Bolli was not 
as yet born. Is it likely that this warrior 
lad, in a posse going to avenge that 
slaying, would show visible tokens of 
grief for his father? Even though as 
the Saga tells, his mother GuSrtin had 
recently been urging him and his broth¬ 
er to seek vengeance by showing them 
the blood-stained garments of their 
murdered father, this would not suffice 
to justify any such exhibition of grief 
as the shepherd-lad claims he saw. The 
expression must be viewed as an un¬ 
fortunate lapse into sentimentality on 
the part of the Saga-writer. 

§ 8 

The opulence of superlatives in the 
epithets of the Laxdaela appears to be 
another manifestation of excess in 
description. The delineation of Kjart- 
an is a good instance; by the descrip¬ 
tive material of the Saga-writer Kjartan 
is endangered as a genuine person. The 
writer’s enthusiasm for his hero ac¬ 
counts for this. If, as has been held, 
the writer was a Christian in holy ord¬ 
ers, we can readily understand his af¬ 
fection for this fickle, but fascinating 


pagan who took baptism under the 
persuasive influence of King Olafr 
Tryggvason, and later lived up to his 
new faith to such a degree that he 
chose to be slain, rather than to slay, 
when the final crisis came. When the 
Saga-man has an ill-willed and mischi¬ 
evous neighbor as the chief eye-witness 
of Kjartan’s slaying, is he consciously 
balancing the account, by letting the 
enemy viewpoint of Kjartan have its 
innings? At all events, contemporary 
pagans could not well understand 
Kjartan’s choice. 

There are other traces of evidence 
in the Laxdaela indicating that the in¬ 
fluence of the new faith was growing. 
The ameliorating change that comes 
over that old crafty pagan Snorri goSi 
in the course of the Saga, which leads 
him in the later portion of the book, 
to counsel arbitration and peace-mak¬ 
ing in order to terminate the feuds of 
the leading families, must be set down 
to the credit of Christianity. 

§ 9 

The importance of women is very 
prominent in the Laxdaela. This is not 
to be regarded as a concession to senti 
ment and romantic chivalry. The au¬ 
thor is here, as elsewhere, simply true 
to the life of the times. From early 
Viking days, as the Eddie Poetry shows, 
women were wont to assert themselves, 
more often of course indirectly through 
their men-folk, but also, on occasion, 
by direct and aggressive action. In the 
Laxdaela there are several memorable 
women. In the early stages of the Sag t 
the noble Unnur the Deeply Wise or 
ganizes, in effect, the major portion of 
a large district in Iceland, after hav¬ 
ing, as a veritable matriarch, led a 
large expedition of her people from 
Scotland to Iceland. There are such 
wives as Jorunn and Vigdis (and Mel- 
korka, though a concubine), who can 
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at times hold their own with their men¬ 
folk, or even dominate them. There 
are deserted wives, like AuSr and 
puriSr who, at the risk of their lives, 
seek to avenge themselves on their 
erring husbands by acts of violence. 
There is further Porgerffr, the true 
daughter of that doughty battler and 
bard Egill Skallagrfmsson, who forces 
her sons to avenge the slaying of their 
brother Kjartan. Finally, there is that 
complex character, GuSrun, whose in¬ 
telligence and masterfulness prevail in 
the major portion of the Saga. As com¬ 
pared with her, Hrefna, the gentle wife 
of Kjartan, is like an unsophisticated 
innocent schoolgirl. Incidentally, does 
not the Saga-man perhaps exaggerate 
when he reports that Hrefna after the 
death of Kjartan ‘burst from grief? In 
any case, Hrefna seems much out of 
place among the women mentioned 
above, who all achieve a Viking stature. 

§ 10 

The Laxdaela is written throughout 
in the best tradition of the Saga-men. 
The portion dealing with the Kjartan- 
GuSrun tragedy shows the author at 
his peak form in constructive power 
and in narrative art. In the narrative, 
coming events often cast their shadows 
before. Thus, even in the earlier 
genealogical part of the Laxdaela, the 
character of Porleifr, the father of 
Bolli, as being ‘a man of unfairness and 
unpeace’ and his differences with 
Dlafr Pa, the father of Kjartan, fore¬ 
cast the estrangement of Kjartan and 
Bolli in the Kjartan - GuSrun portion 
of the Saga. The fact that Glafr Pa 
reared his son Bolli, with the result 
that he became as one of his family, 
served to increase the pathos of the 
dealings of Kjartan and Bolli later on. 

Up to that estrangement, the Saga- 
writer has led with several inklings of 


the trouble to be, subtly introduced. 
These may best be seen in retrospect. 
(1) Geirmundr, the deserting husband 
of PuriSur, the sister of Kjartan, curs¬ 
es his famous sword Fotbit (‘Foot- 
Biter’) when she steals it from him. 
PuriSr subsequently gave the sword 
to her foster-brother Bolli, who later 
employed it in the slaying of her 
brother Kjartan. (2) tMafr Pa had a 
dream-vision in which he was threat¬ 
ened with the death of his dearest son. 
This of course, as the Saga tells, was 
Kjartan. (3) GuSrun Osvifrsddttir had 
four dreams, which her friend Gestur 
the Wise interpreted for her. One of 
these foretold the death of her third 
husband Bolli borleiksson. He was 
slain for slaying Kjartan. (4) Lastly, 
Olafur Pa told Kjartan of the uneasy 
premonition that he felt in regard 
to Kjartan’s visits to converse with the 
widow GuSrun. It may be said that 
these devices are found at times in 
other Sagas, but this does not serve to 
diminish their dramatic value in the 
present one. 

§ 11 

The reader feels from the outset 
that, despite the glamour and great¬ 
ness associated with Kjartan in the 
Saga, and the Saga-writer’s assertion 
of Kjartan and GuSrun as being 
equally matched, the fascinating, but 
mercurial, man was no real match for 
the grim and passionate and scheming 
woman. Only twice does GuSrun make 
concessions to feeling; once when she 
asks Kjartan to take her with him 
abroad, and again, much later, when 
she, a venerable Christian anchorite, 
confesses to a favourite kinsman that 
she was worst to the one she had lov 
ed most. 

Fate plays some part in the tragedy 
of their relations, but not too much 
may be put down to the charge of 
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destiny. In the character of Kjartan 
there was a flaw which, combined with 
the sequence of events, brought about 
the catastrophe. Kjartan possessed an 
amorous propensity, together with a 
considerable degree of fickleness. He 
was unwilling to marry GuSrun and 
to take her with him abroad. Again, 
when he had been detained as one of 
the Icelandic hostages by King Olafr 
Tryggvason, he could have returned 
to Iceland on the same ship as Bolli, 
and claimed the hand of GuSrun. In 
that case, the tragic sequel would not 
have occurred. 

Whether Kipg Olafr would have 
given Kjartan his sister Ingibjorg in 
marriage is not certain but the Saga- 
writer delicately touches on a love- 
affair between Kjartan and her which 
in itself may have occasioned Kjartan’s 
delay. It is only when Kjartan reaches 
Iceland that he realizes what he has 
lost in GuSrun. She had married Bolli, 
despairing of Kjartan’s return to her, 
and he, in turn, in chagrin and under 
the influence of his own sister, marries 
Hrefna the sister of his trading- 
partner. 

§ 12 

The worsening of the relations be¬ 
tween the three principal personages 
— GuSrtin, Kjartan and Bolli — fol¬ 
lows a very realistic pattern. It is in¬ 
deed one of the pathetic elements in 
the story that these persons, in so many 
respects preeminent and so worth¬ 
while, should lower themselves by 
petty and vulgar doings against each 
other. Kjartan at first refuses Bolli’s 
offer of guest-friend’s gifts, and later 
annoys GuSrun by declaring that 
Hrefna, not she, shall occupy the chief 
place of honour at banquets as long 
as he lives. Miserable machinations 
on the part of GuSrun, using one of 
her brothers as a tool, results in the 


theft of Kjartan’s sword and Hrefna’s 
coif. Bolli must bear the charge at 
Kjartan’s hands for these thieveries. 
Kjartan’s retaliation on the men at 
Bathstead was an act of indignity. He 
cooped them up for four days in their 
dwelling, depriving them of exit for 
private business. Later he, more ser¬ 
iously, interfered with a farm-purchase 
with a neighbor that the Bathstead 
men had arranged, but had not legally 
closed. The tongue of a malicious and 
lying gossip finally forced the smould¬ 
ering fire of hostility between the 
families to break out into the open. 
The slaying of Kjartan is planned and 
Bolli reluctantly at the urging of his 
wife joins his brothers-in-law in their 
ambuscade. Twice does this sorely 
tried man attempt to avoid the fatal 
encounter with his fosterbrother and 
cousin; he tries to reveal to him the 
ambush, and he stands aside in the 
fight with Kjartan until he is urged 
and taunted to kill Kjartan. 

§ 13 

After this catastrophe the Laxdaela 
becomes largely a story of revenge:— 
the slaying of Bolli and the slaying of 
his slayer Helgi HarSbeinsson more 
than twelve years later. Beyond that, 
the career of GuSrun provides the 
chief unifying link in the narrative. 
Owing to the exchange of farms be¬ 
tween Snorri goSi and GuSrun which 
removed him from the Eredwellers 
his enemies, and which separated her 
further from the men of Herdholt, the 
feuds of the families died down. Snorri 
goSi counselled arbitration and settle¬ 
ment in place of further blood-feuds, 
and this also aided in the establish¬ 
ment of permanent peace. 

The attempt to deprive Halldorr 
Olafsson of his paternal estate at Herd- 
holt may be regared as the last item 
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in the family-feuds. This attempt 
Halldorr shewdly parried. Such a dis¬ 
solution of impending disaster with¬ 
out serious results provides a sort of 
anti-climax, and indeed a comic ele¬ 
ment,, though of a rather grim variety. 
Touches of comic relief are thus 
occasionally to be detected in the Saga. 
Snorri goSi affords two such instances. 
It is grim comedy when he with GuS- 
run, plans that Helgi, the slayer of 
Bolli, shall be attacked by Lambi and 
Helgi’s brother-in-law borsteinn both 
of whom had shared with Helgi the 
attack on Bolli. The other instance is 
more extensive and more definitely 
comic. Snorri plans that horgils Hollu- 
son, who is eager to win GuSrun’s 
hand in marriage, shall be duped by 
her, by means of a formula of double 
meaning, to take the lead of the posse 
against Helgi. Naturally, in the sequel, 
borgils suffers a comic discomfiture. 
When later borgils was paying out at 
Aiding money as a settlement in an¬ 
other case, he had his head hacked 
off. A messenger of the matter came 
in hot haste to Snorri’s booth and told 
him the tidings. Snorri’s rejoinder was: 
“You have not understood; borgils 
Holluson must have slain”, and the 
messenger went on “and furthermore 
his head flew off its trunk.” “Then it 
may be that it is true” remarked 
Snorri. He had been approached earl¬ 
ier by borgils’s slayer, who had 
complained to Snorri of the unjust 
acts of borgils; Snorri had indirectly 
egged him on to revenge and had giv¬ 
en him at parting a battle-axe. 

In the Hrappr-episode, which may 
or may not be genuine, there is found 
a touch of humour, less sophisticated 
than Snorri’s. A troublesome fellow 
Viga-Hrappr had uninvited, associated 
himself with the posse attacking Helgi 
HarSbeinsson. Hrappr makes much 


ado about his prowess, leaps upon the 
summer-shed in which Helgi is pent 
and asks whether the fox is with¬ 
in. Helgi replied that he would find 
that the one within was rather dang¬ 
erous and knew how to bite in the 
neighborhood of his lair, thrust his 
spear out through the luffer and 
pierced Hrappr. The leader of the 
posse thereupon warned his men to 
proceed carefully and to guard them¬ 
selves against all dangers! 

§ H 

Two verses in the Laxdaela afford 
comic relief of a mild sort. One is by 
Holmgongu-Bersi. This doughty gladi¬ 
ator is lying bedridden in his home; 
he is alone there with young Halldorr 
Olafsson his fosterson, Halldorr falls 
out of his cradle, and the helpless 
warrior makes a verse on their help¬ 
less plight. The sequel proves not as 
he forecasts. The other is a verse-frag¬ 
ment, attributed to AuSr when she 
was informed of the fact that her hus¬ 
band had, without good cause, an¬ 
nounced his divorce from her at Ai¬ 
ding. “It is well that I know of it; I 
was let alone”. This is almost ludicr- 
ious in its inadequacy to express 
her feelings. As a matter of fact, AuSr 
later showed her real feelings when 
she made a night-attack on her former 
husband and, at the risk of her own 
life dealt him a serious wound. 

There are three other verses in the 
Saga, all of little significance. One is 
a verse-warning from borgils Hollu- 
son’s guardian spirit and another from 
his cloak, also sounding a warning 
against the wiles of Snorri goSi. The 
third and most important one is by 
borgils himself, telling GuSrun of his 
slaying of Helgi. The end-rhymes of 
this stanza may imply a late date of 
composition; its only valuable meta- 
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phor is marred by a textural flaw. In 
general, the verses give the impression 
of being later than the prose Saga it¬ 
self. 

§ 15 

More interesting than these few 
stray verses is the reference to the Hus- 
dripa (‘The Lay of the House’) by Ulfr 
Uggason. This encomium in verse 
celebrates the building of the great 
hall at Herdholt, the homeplace of 
the family of Kjartan. Fortunately 
Snorri Sturluson has preserved for us 
several stanzas of it, descriptive of the 
mythological carvings on the panels 
of the hall. These have imbedded in 
them echoes of the Head-Ransom 
poem and The Lay of Arinbjorn by 
Egill Skallagrimsson. These echoes 
may have been inserted by Ulfr as a 
compliment to the housewife at Herd- 
holt and to her father. borgerSr Egill’s 
daughter was the wife of Olafr Pa and 
the mother of Kjartan. The introduc¬ 
tion of the poem began thus: 
“Hoddmildum telk hildar hugreifum 
Aleifi 

(hann vilek at gjof Grimniss) geS- 
fjarSar la (kveSja)” 
i.e. — I set forth my song for the gen¬ 
erous gallant warrior Olafr; I desire 
to pledge him in Woden’s mind-beak- 
er (=poetry). 

From the fragments of the poem we 
discern the following mythological 
pictures on the panels: (1) The Bale¬ 
fire of Baldur, (2) Thor Fishing up 
the Earth-Serpent, (3) Loki and Heirn- 
dallr at sea, fighting for the Brising- 
necklace, and (4) Thor and the Giant 
Garfred. 

The Lay concludes with these lines: 
“Bar kemur a (enn aeri endr bar ek 
maerS at hendi), 

(ofra ek sva) til saevar (sverSsregns 
rofi Jjagnar)” 

which is an intricate way of saying that 


here the river of song has reached the 
sea, and that the bard has delivered 
his poem of praise. 

In the last chapter of the authentic 
Saga (ch. 78) there is a reference to an 
obituary poem of praise by another 
and better known bard, Arnorr, the 
Earls’ Poet. It was composed about 
Gellir Lorkelsson who died ca. 1073. 
This, as has been pointed out earlier, 
is the latest time-reference in Laxdaela 
that can be verified. 

§ 16 

The Laxdaela abounds in by-names. 
This is not peculiar to the Saga but 
is found passim in the entire litera¬ 
ture. The practice of applying nick¬ 
names arose from the gibing tendency 
of the Icelandic mind, as well as from 
its close attention to descriptive de¬ 
tails. Appropriate epithets help too to 
identify individuals, especially in Ice¬ 
landic Sagas where many persons bear¬ 
ing the same name often occur. 

Another element of popular origin 
in the Laxdaela consists of the many 
wise saws and pithy sayings that derive 
from the common talk of the country¬ 
side. Some of these neat turns defy 
adequate expression in another tongue. 
For those who have command of Ice¬ 
landic a few instances selected at ran¬ 
dom may be added; all such acquire 
importance from their contexts; — 
“ulfar eta annars erindi”, “aftans biSr 
oframs sok”, “hatiSar eru til heilla 
beztar”, “er um heilt bezt at binda”, 
“litils er sveinn verSur”, “betri ein 
kraka i hendi enn tvaer i skogi”, (i.e. — 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush), “vera sokum horfinn sem hrisla 
eini, (i.e. to be covered with crime like 
a branch with juniper-berries), “at 
maeti dalr holi”, (i.e. a man inferior, 
like a dale meeting a hill), “fangs van 
af frekum ulfi” (lit. expectation of a 
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grappling with a greedy wolf), “tek 
inn sem lamb 6r stekk eSa melrakki or 
gildru”, (i.e. taken like a lamb from 
a fold or a fox (lit. scree-hound) 
from a trap). Perhaps the two most 
striking metaphors in the Saga are 
expressed by borgils and by GuSrun. 
When borgils had been duped by GuS- 
run’s formula of marriage-promise 
with its double meaning, he remarked, 
with a reference to Snorri goSi as the 
source of the guile. “Gerla skil ek hvaS- 
an alda sja rann undir”, (i.e. clearly I 
understand whence that wave coursed 
under). GuSrun’s remark came when 
the troubles between Kjartan and the 
Bathstead men were coming to a crisis: 
“bann seySi raufar J>u J>ar, Kjartan, 
at betr vaeri at eigi ryki”, which warns 
Kjartan that he is stirring up embers 
which it were better did not smoke. 

§ 17 

The Saga tradition is still strong in 
Iceland and the Laxdaela has a fascin¬ 
ation for modern Icelandic men which 
exceeds that aroused by almost any 
other tale. Hence it has been made 
the theme of at least two modern Ice¬ 
landic novels and also of a narrative 
poem of some importance. Men in Ice¬ 
land still lovingly contemplate their 
Saga literature and maintain their in¬ 
terest in every detail that this historical 
material presents. Hence Jon Thor- 
oddsen could in a sonnet truthfully say 
that in the days of his youth he experi 


enced no woe save when in Swinedale 
he wept ’neath the cold grey stone 
(where Kjartan was slain) tears of 
friendship for the good Kjartan. In 
another poem Thoroddsen presented 
the egging of her sons by borgerSr 
in words that are as effective as the 
version in the Laxdaela itself. Again 
Bjarni Thorarensen without exagger¬ 
ation asserted in one of his obituary 
poems that the maidens of Iceland still 
mourn for the death of the young and 
beautiful Kjartan, even as the isles of 
Greece still make lament for Achilles: 

“Enn syta Kjartan Islands meyjar 

ungan og fagran dainn; enn 

Akkilles grata Grikklands eyjar - 

Men abroad too have paid especial 
attention to the Kjartan —GuSrun 
portion of the Laxdaela. There is 
extant an old Faroese poem on this 
tragic tale; this is perhaps its earliest 
notice in literature outside of Iceland. 
The great Danish writer Oehlenschla- 
eger wrote a drama entitled “Kjartan 
og GuSrun. The still more famous 
English romanticist, William Morris, 
retold this northern love-story in his 
Earthly Paradise under the caption of 
The Lovers of GuSrun. A little known 
English poetess, Beatrice Helen 
Barmby (1868—1899), who wrote a 
drama which was entitled “Gisli Siirs- 
son (published. Westminster 1900) also 
composed some poems on old Norse 
themes; one of these was entitled 
Bolli and GuSrun. 


At the fourth University Winter 
Fair, held February 15 and 16, at the 
U. of M., Ragnar W. Gillis, third year 
degree student from Morden, Man., 
won the grand aggregate judging a- 
ward, with a first place in sheep judg¬ 
ing and second in poultry and dairy 


cattle. Mr. Gillis is the son of Ragnar 
and Salome Gillis of the Morden dis¬ 
trict. 

William Johnson, son of John and 
Sigridur Johnson of Brown (Morden) 
won 3rd. place in judging market class 
beef. 
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Our close attention is given 
to each individual for bus¬ 
iness or personal require¬ 
ments of a financial nature. 


A GOOD BANKING CONNECTION 
• IS A VALUABLE ASSET • 

THE CANADIAN HAM OF COMMERCE 

“Serving the Dominion since Confederation’’ 


ITS BIG 
BUSINESS 

The Tourist Trade is now one of C a nada’s leading 
sources of revenue. It is vitally important that we 
continue to expand this business . . an excellent way 
to obtain American dollars! One of the better ways to 
help Canada is to show to our American Tourists the 
same courtesy and friendliness you would expect if 
you were visiting them. 
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TRANSIT IS VITAL 


Good Transportation is essential in a 
modern community. By its very nature 
it is not within the power of any one 
single agency to bring this about. It 
is the joint concern of the Manage¬ 
ment, the Employees, the Public 
Authorities, the Business Men and 
the Riding Public. 


Winnipeg Electric Co. 


TOPS- 


for your 

refreshment 

“DREWRYS” 

DRY 

GINGER ALE 


SINGER AIS ] 

s~£rryCr-1 


excellent 


Canada’s Leading Specialty Shop 

Furs and Fashions, also Men’s Clothing and 
Furnishings ... of guaranteed quality, the top¬ 
most in value ... at fair and reasonable prices. 


HOLT RENFREW & CO., LIMITED 
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Flowers Telegraphed Everywhere 4 
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REVISIT THE HOMELAND! 

. via BO AC 
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SPEEDBIRD 



Go from Montreal or New York. 
Fast service ... through bookings ... 
convenient onward connections in 
London via British European Airways. 
Return accommodation guaranteed. 


7 

7 

£ 


1 

SPEEDBIRD SERVICE Z 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION ;T 


1000 Routes 
around 
the World 

BOAt 


Information and reservations from your travel 
agent or BOAC Ticket Office, Laurentien 
Hotel, Montreal, Tel. LA. 4212; or 11 King 
St., West, Toronto, Tel. AD. 4323. 

...over the Atlantic...and across the World 
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ICELAND’S THOUSAND YEARS 

This popular book which gives in 
condensed form such a wealth of in¬ 
formation on the history and literature 
of Iceland, has found its way practical¬ 
ly all over the world. Innumerable 
orders have been received from uni¬ 
versities, some of them as far away as 
Australia, Africa, Sweden, Moscow, 
South America and France. A second 
order has been received from Iceland, 
for sale at the Keflavik Airport. 

The book has been specially reduced 
for gift orders, or for group sale. Order 
now from: Mrs. H. F. Danielson, 869 
Garfield St., Winnipeg, Canada. Price, 
unbound $1.00 each; bound $2.00 each. 

★ 

A new National Atlas of Canada will 
be produced by the Geographical Bur¬ 
eau of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. The Atlas is required to 
meet constantly growing world-wide de¬ 
mand for authentic information on the 
geography, resources and economy of 
Canada. 
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